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HISTORICAL SKETCII OF LONDONDERRY, IN IRELAND. 
(With an Engraving.) 


Tue large and populous city of Londonderry is situated in a county bearing 
the same name, in the province of Ulster. It lies to the west of Antrim, 
from which it’ is ina great. measure separated by the river Bann. The 
country is in general mountainous, excepting the eastern part, adjoining 
Lough Neagh and the river Bann. A great part of this county was given 
by James I, to the twelve London companies, on condition of their fortifying 
the towns. of Derry and Coleraine. From this circumstance both the county 
and the town acquired the name of Londonderry, which, from that period 
to the present time they have continued to retain. 

Londonderry, the capital of the above county, is situated on the Foyle, 
over which, a bridge of. singular construction, was erected from the design 
of Lemuel Cox, in the year 1791. It is 1068 feet in length, and is deserv- 
ing the attention of every visitor. This town, which is a county within 
itself, has long been remarkable for the order, sobriety, and industry of its 
inhabitants. At an early period it was surrounded by a wall, which, though 
bearing the marks of age, and the corrosions of time, still remains in a 
respectable state of preservation. 

Within this enclosure are four principal streets, which cross each other 
at right angles, and form, with other streets and lanes, which follow the 
same arrangement, a kind. of parallelogram, extending twelve hundred and 


_ seventy-three feet, by six hundred and thirty-five. The Exchange is in the 


centre, from which the main streets issue, and terminate at a gate that 
takes its name from.each street. The ground on which the town stands is 
hilly, which. renders some parts very inconvenient for carriages, but every 
attention has been paid by the inhabitants, in paving and lighting, to remedy 
these local disadvantages. 

The old walls were flanked with bastions in 1614. These still remain in 
excellent repair, and are an ornament to the town. On the summit of the 
rampart is a parapet. The cathedral is a gothic structure, built, in the year 
1633, by Sir John Vaughan. It also contains a‘chapel. of ease, two Pres- 
byterian meeting-houses, a Roman Catholic chapel, besides Wesleyan- 
Methodist, and dissenting, places of worship. 

The central market-house, or town-hall, was erected in 1692, over which 
were the courts of justice, and an apartment occasionally used as a ball- 
room. These have, however, been recently superseded by a spacious and 
handsome structure, erected for these special purposes. A new jail has 
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also been built within a comparatively few years, which is esteemed one of 
the best in the northern counties. The episcopal palace is a spacious 
edifice. Besides private schools, supported by voluntary contributions, for 
educating the children of the poor, a public building has been erected for 
the same benevolent purpose. An infirmary has also been built on a large 
scale, at the expense of the county, which is supported by benevolent con- 
tributions. A small theatre, and a convenient linen-hall, must also be 
included among the public buildings of this place. 

The principal exports of Londonderry consist of linen and linen yarn; the 
raw material of which, the county abundantly supplies. Some of these 
manufactures find a market in the West Indies, but by far the greater 
portion is transported to America. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth, Londonderry was a military station of 
considerable importance, which, from the peculiarity of its situation, 
admirably adapted it for keeping the surrounding country in subjection. 
In the reign of James I. it was fortified and strengthened by the citizens 
of London, to whom it had been given by this monarch, as already noticed. 
During the rebellion of 1641, and succeeding years, it was twice besieged ; 
but in both instances the assailants were repelled with considerable loss, 
and no small portion of military dishonour. 

The most memorable feature, however, in the history of Londonderry, 
arises from the siege which it sustained, under circumstances the most dis- 
astrous, but in the result most triumphant, against the army of James II. 
in 1688 and 1689. On this occasion, being pressed severely with all the 
horrors of famine, the military commander, thinking all further resistance 
useless, manifested a disposition to surrender to the forces of the invader. 
To this submission the inhabitants were, however, decidedly hostile, and, 
headed by the Rev. George Walker, whom they chose for their governor, 
they took the management and defence upon themselves, and in the issue 
gained immortal honours. 

As the account of this ever-memorable siege is related in the form of a 
journal by the Rev. George Walker, D.D. we shall select from it some of 
the more remarkable passages. 

“‘ April 19th, 1689, Mr. Walker, a clergyman, and Major Baker, were 
chosen by the inhabitants of Londonderry to be their governors, during the 
siege. The garrison consisted of 7020 men, and 341 officers. The number 
of men, women, and children, in the town, was about 30,000.. Upon a 
declaration of the enemy to receive and protect all that would desert the 
town, and return to their dwellings, 10,000 left us; after that, many more 
grew weary of us, and 7000 died of disease. 

“‘ April 21st, the enemy placed a demiculver 180 perches distant from 
the town, E. by N.,on the other side the water; they played on the houses 
in the town, but did little or no mischief only to the market-house. This 
day our men sallied out, as many as pleased, and what officers were at 
leisure, not in any commendable manner, yet they killed above 200 of the 
enemy's soldiers, besides Mamou, the French general, and several other 
officers. 

“‘ May 5th, this night the besiegers drew a trench across the windmill 
hill, from the bay to the river, and there began a battery ; from which they 
endeavoured to annoy our walls, but they wer> too strong for the guns they 
used, and our men were not afraid to advise them ‘to save all that trouble 
and expense, as they always kept the gates open, and they might use that 

if they pleased, which was wider than any breach they could make 
in the walls.’ 
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** Juue 4th, the besiegers made an attack at the windmill works, with a 
body of foot and horse ; the horse they divided into three squadrons, and 
assaulted us at the river-side, it being low water ; the foot attacked the rest 
of our line. The front of the horse was composed of gentlemen who had 
bound themselves by an oath, that they would mount our lines; they were 
commanded by Captain Butler, second son to my Lord Montgarret. Our 
men placed themselves within our lines in three ranks, so advantageously, 
that one rank was always ready to march up and relieve the other, and dis- 
charge successively upon the enemy ; which (though it is strange how they 
could think otherwise) greatly surprised and astonished them, for they, it 
seems, expected we should make but one single volley, and then they could 
fall in upon us. Their foot had fagots laid before them, for a defence 
against our shot. They and the horse began with a loud huzza, which was 
seconded from all parts of their camp with most dreadful shrieks and howl- 
ings of a numerous rabble that attended the besiegers. The fagot men, 
unable to stand before our shot, were, however, soon forced to quit their 
new defence, and run for it, though Captain Butler topped our works, 
which was but a dry bank of seven feet high, at the water-side, and thirty 
of his own sworn party of horse followed him. Our men wondered to find, 
that, having spent so many shot, none of them fell: but Captain Crook, 
observing they had armour on, commanded them to fire at their horses, 
which turned to so good account, that but three of these bold men with 
much difficulty made their escape. We wondered also, that the foot did 
not (according to custom) run faster, till we noticed, that in their retreat, 
they took the dead on their backs, which, preserving their own bodies from 
the remainder of our shot, rendered them more service than they did when 
alive. 

“‘ The enemy, in this action, lost 400 of their fighting men; most of their 
officers were killed ; Captain Butler was taken prisoner, and several others. 
We lost on our side, six private men, and one Captain Maxwell ; two of the 
men were killed by a shot from a great gun from the other side of the water, 
opposite the windmill works. 

“ June 30th, at 10 o'clock at night, my Lord Clancarty, at the head of a 
regiment, and with some detachments, possessed himself of our lines, and 
placed some miners in a lower cellar, under the half-bastion. The noble 
Captain Dunbar, and several other gentlemen, on seeing this, sallied out at 
the Bishop’s gate, and crept along the wall, till  é came very near the 
enemy’s guards. Our men received their firing quietly, till they got to a 
right distance ; and then thundered upon them. Our case-shot from the 
bastion, and small-shot off the walls, seconded their firing so effectually, 
that his lordship was forced to quit his post, and hasten to the main body 
of the enemy, leaving his miners, and a hundred of his best men, dead 
upon the place, besides several officers and men, who were wounded, and 
who died of their wounds some days after the action, as we were informed. 
We were often told that some great thing was to be performed by this lord, 
and they had a prophecy among them, ‘that a Clancarty should knock at 
the gates of Derry.’ The credulity and superstition of his countrymen, 
with the rarity of so brave an attempt, and some good liquor, easily warmed 
him to this bold undertaking ; but we soon taught him that little value was 
to be put on the Irish prophecies, or confidence in courage so supported. 

“On July 8, the garrison was reduced to 5520 men 
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and under the greatest extremity for want of provision, which appears 
from the following account, taken by a gentleman in the garrison, of the 
price of our food : 


s. d. 
Horse-flesh, per pound, sold for ps , ‘ . i 1 8 
A quarter of a dog, fattened by eating the bodies of the slainIrish 5 6 
A pt ft , ‘ ; sy ; ; 2 6 
A cat 4 6 
A rat | 
A mouse 0 6 


A small flook taken in the river, not to be bought for money, 
or purchased under the rate of a quantity of meal. 


A pound of greaves .. 1 0 
A pound oftallow .  . 4 0 
A pound of salted hides 1 0 
A quart of horse blood 1 0 
A horse pudding ; 0 6 
A handful of sea wrack 0 2 
A handful of chickweed ; Oo 1 
A quart of meal, when found 1 0 


“« We were under so great necessity, that we had nothing left, unless we 
could prey upon one another. A certain fat gentleman conceived himself 
in the greatest danger, and, fancying that several of the garrison looked 
upon him with a greedy eye, thought fit to hide himself for three days.-— 
Our drink was nothing but water; for which we paid very dear, and could 
not get it without great danger; we mixed in it ginger and aniseed, of 
which we had got plenty. The tallow and starch, which we were com- 

lled to eat, not only nourished and supported us, but this food was an 
infallible cure for the flux, and recovered a great many that were strangely 
reduced by that distemper, and preserved others from it. In the midst of 
this extremity, the spirit and courage of the men were so great, that they 
were often heard to discourse confidently, and with some anger contend, 
whether they should take their debentures in Ireland or in France; when, 
alas! they could not promise themselves twelve hours’ life. 

*¢ July 30th, about an hour after sermon, being in the midst of our 
extremity, we saw some ships in the Lough, making towards us, and soon 
discovered they were those that Major-general Kirk had sent us, according 
to his promise, when we could hold out no longer; he being resolved to 
relieve us, at every hazard. These vessels consisted of the Mountjoy, of 
Derry, Captain Browning, commander ; the Pheenix, of Colerain, Captain 
Douglas, master ; being both laden with provisions, and convoyed by the 
Dartmough frigate. 

“« The enemy fired most desperately upon them from the fort of Culmore, 
and both sides of the river; and they made sufficient return, and with the 
greatest bravery. The Mountjoy made a little stop at the boom ; occa- 
sioned by her rebound after striking and breaking it; so that she was run 
aground. Upon this, the enemy set up the loudest huzzas, and the most 
dreadful to the besieged, that ever we heard ; fired all their guns upon her, 
and were preparing their boats to board her. Our trouble was not to ,be 
expressed at this dismal prospect; but, by great providence, on firing a 
broadside, the shock loosened her, so that she got clear, and passed their 
boom. Captain Douglas all this while was engaged, and gave them warm 
entertainment ; at length, the ships got to us, to the inexpressible joy and 
transport of the garrison ; for we only reckoned upon two days’ life, having 
only nine lean horses left, and among us all, no more than one pint of meal 
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vw each man. Hunger, and the fatigue of war, had so prevailed among us, 
that of 7500 men regimented, we had now alive but about 4300; of whom 
one-fourth part were rendered unserviceable, having been close besieged for 
105 days, by near 20,000 men, constantly supplied from Dublin. But God 
Almighty was pleased in the greatest extremity to send relief, to the admi- 
ration and joy of all good people, and to the great disappointment of so 
powerful and inveterate an enemy.” 

Of this illustrious event, for which we could not easily find a parallel in 
the records of any country, the inhabitants of Londonderry long cherished 
a proud and fond remembrance; and the name of Walker has been trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, associated with all the honours which 
energy, coolness, prudence, courage, and perseverance, could supply. 
Of Governor Walker, every age readily resounded the praise; but it was 
reserved for the present generation to raise a more substantial image of his 
reputation. This has been happily effected by the erection of an elegant 
column, surmounted by a statue of the heroic governor. Its completion, 
and first public display, occurred on the 12th of August 1828, when it 
was opened with much ceremony and rejoicing. 

The design, which is by James Henry, Esq., architect, is a composition 
from the Greek and Roman Doric. It consists of a shaft eighty feet in 
height, resting on a pedestal both classical and original. The capital is 
surmounted by a dome supporting a colossal statue of the celebrated 
governor, executed by Smith, in a very masterly manner. The figure looks 
towards the river Foyle, and, with an outstretched hand, points towards the 
spot where the boom was stretched across the river, to intercept all relief 
from the sea ; and by this attitude recalls to mind the eventful crisis upon 
which the whole issue of the siege depended. On the city of Londonderry 
Walker has conferred immortal honours, and the inhabitants have evinced 
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their gratitude by erecting this monument to perpetuate his fame. 





A PARALLEL BETWEEN THE SAVAGE AND 
CIVILIZED MAN. 
Translated from the Semeur, a French 
periodical. 
BY W. kK. T. 


Never has there been so much said of civi- 
lization as at the present time; never has 
its benefits been so greatly extolled. The 
mere word, civilization, is to many a magic 
sort of electricity, without which they can 
suppose nothing capable of arriving at 
prosperity or glory. A nation, in their 
opinion, is great only in proportion as in- 
dustry and commerce, the arts and sciences, 
literature and philosophy, flourish. This is 
the great touchstone with which they appre- 
ciate the value of a people ; and they ima- 
gine that a greater injury, or a more unfa- 
vourable impression, cannot be given or 
received, than to say of a country, “it is 
not civilized,” or, “ civilization has, as yet, 
little advanced,” 

Judged in this light, the heathen are, 
above all, the most wretched, and worthy of 
compassion, inasmuch as they are totally 
ignorant of European legislation, politics, 


and social economy. Between the savage 
and the citizen of Europe, there is an im- 
measurable distance; the two different be- 
ings appear scarcely to belong to the same 
world ; they seem only to enjoy one com- 
mon physical organization and delineation 
of feature, but for the rest they are abso- 
lutely different. Such is the opinion of 
most of our cotemporaries. 

Far be it from us, indeed, ever to become 
the adversaries or slanderers of modern 
civilization ; too well we know its value. 
Disciples of the gospel of Christ, and con- 
sequently friends of the true light, we are 
incapable of living indifferent to any social 
improvement, whatever be its nature. On 
the contrary, we e' with our whole 
might, the intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of humanity, in the foundation of 
schools, in the diffusion of instruction to all 
classes, in fostering institutions eminent] 
philanthropic, in supporting those whi 
already exist, and which appear worthy of 
preservation, and in sending the Bible, and 
with it a new world, to the most recluse 
inhabitants of the earth; the incontestable 
superiority in the present age, of our soci- 
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eties, over those of pagan nations, is, we 
think, sufficiently obvious. 

Nevertheless, we frankly avow our disbe- 
lief that civilization, without Christianity, 
can establish any essential difference among 
mankind. In our opinion, an uncivilized 
heathen, and a civilized European, without 
Christian faith, are not such totally dissimi- 
lar beings as some imagine. The exterior 
is, certainly, not feature for feature exactly 
the same in the one as in the other. In the 
inhabitants of our towns are to be found 
many modifications to which the heathen 
are total strangers ; but at the principle they 
are the same, morally speaking, as we shall 
presently see. 

The savage retains all the harshness of 
unpolished nature; the civilized man, all 
the polished and easy manners of the soci- 
ety in which he lives. The former aban- 
dons himself without reserve to all the im- 
petuosity of his passions ; the latter studies 
to restrain his within certain bounds; and 
either his ideas of convenience, personal 
interest, or conscientiousness of duty or dig- 
nity, rarely allow of their explosion. The 
former is negligent and idle ; the latter ac- 
tive and enterprising. The one spends day 
after day in merely satiating the wants of 
the moment, regardless of the future; the 
other is provident and economical, and pre- 
serves the fruits of his labours for the suste- 
nance of himself and family; the one is 
without civil, as he is without moral, laws ; 
the other recognizes a society and a social 
order to which he submits himself, and to 
which, as a citizen, he believes it his duty 
to contribute, by his obedience to established 
order. But here we must close this altoge- 
ther antithetic parallel. If we have sketch- 
ed the leading traits and principal points of 
barbarism and civilization, it is but to 
shew that we know full well how to distin- 
guish, in a social point of view, a savage 
from a European. But what we maintain, 
and what may appear paradoxical to many, 
is, that the heart of the one and of the other, 
if not regenerated by the gospel, is the 
same in the eyes of Him who knoweth 
what is in man. 

Let it be understood that we do not 

all heathens under the same line, as 
to their intellectual capacities and moral de- 
velopment ; and without wishing to estab- 
lish ourselves judges of the hearts of men, 
we discover shades sufficiently distinct be- 
tween the inhabitants of New Zealand and 
the Hottentot ; the Hottentot and the In- 
dian; the Indian and the Chinese; the 
Chinese and the Persian. Moreover, while 
speaking of European civilization, we have 
not forgotten the prodigious influence which 


Christianity has exercised on the i....cuora- 
tion of modern society. Of it we cannot 
say toomuch. If slavery is banished from 
amongst us, if our females have assumed 
their proper range and dignity, if we have 
a legislation and a jurisprudence, liberal 
institutions, academies, hospitals, and asy- 
lums ; if we are distinguished by our bene- 
ficence and amiability of manners, it is to 
Christianity we are indebted for these inap- 
preciable benefits; for it is this principle 
which has united, little by little, into one 
mass, this morality infinitely more em. than 
that of the ancients, and to the influence of 
which, all men born in the nineteenth cen- 
tury more or less submit; nevertheless, as 
an individual, he does as little iove or prac. 
tise the gospel as an Indian or a negro. 
But, let us here investigate the European as 
a stranger to the faith and life of Christi- 
anity, glorying in a civilization which has 
not and cannot change his heart, erring, as 
that of all other men. 

Now let us establish a comparison be- 
tween savage and civilized man, consider- 
ing them in a religious point of view. 

What do we discover in the greatest por- 
tion of pagan nations still living in a savage 
state? Gross idols, monstrosities, bloody 
worship, fanatic priests, and homicidal sa- 
crifices. Amongst others who have risen a 
step higher, out of a state of barbarism to 
a species of civility, we find the worship of 
the stars of heaven, or the adoration of the 
plants and animals of the fields. In a third 
altitude of civilization, we with difficulty 
discover any manifestations of religious 
sentiment. But without attempting a full 
account of pagan worship, let us examine 
the distinct and characteristic feature of its 
theology. 

According to our ideas, it consists in an 
absence of true notions of the moral cha- 
racter of God; a substitution of an ima- 
ginary in the place of a true deity, and a 
total want of solid hopes and consolations, 
The reader will doubtless perceive, that a 
difference in expressing various religious 
sentiments, is not essential to an argument. 
Without, then, stopping to view the various 
aspects which the pagam religions are ca- 
pable of assuming, (for these variations 
serve only to establish, not to consti- 
tute, fact,) we would ask, can it be ima- 
gined that the student of the civilization of 
the nineteenth century, has a God less ficti- 
tious, more true or more real, than the pagan ? 
He does not appear, we agree, under the 
hideous character of an idol, and thus the 
difference seems immense. But that God 
in whom he believes, from whom he derives 
his ideas, and seeks his knowledge, has the 
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same source as the pagan deities, in himself, 
and from his own conceptions. 

The God whom he fancies he serves, is 
not that God manifested throughout the 
vast works of creation, not the God of the 
Bible, but a god which man has made for 
himself, after his own taste, his particular 
inclinations and passions ; it is a god form- 

ed on a human model which is his proto- 
type, whom he regards scarcely as his equal, 
fears as little as he loves, loves as little as 
he fears, to whom he bears a perfect indif- 
ference, and who follows him closely in all 
his sins, 

The pagans of Greece and Rome had a 
patron saint of robbers, a goddess presiding 
over lewdness, a murdering Mars, and 
many other rival deities, vain, lascivious, 
proud, and ambitious. The gods of pagan 
Europeans are the same, for their spirits are 
employed in attempting to desiroy the mo- 
ral perfections of the only true God; in 
annihilating his sanctily and justice, through 
the medium of his mercies. Thus by re- 
presenting his imaginary goodness and 
mercy always ready to forgive sin, they 
hold, perpetually, that the gates of heaven 
are open for all men without distinction ; 
nor is there a man, from the honest trades- 
man, to the villain and criminal, who does 
not flatter himself that he shall obtain com- 
plete indulgences for his vices. 

But a god who neither sanctifies nor 
consoles ; inspires neither joy nor love; 
whose threats are no more dreaded than 
they are felt, and from whom succour can- 
not be derived, either in the time of afflic- 
tion or the hour of death: does such an 
one deserve the appellation of a God ? 
And those who are united to a divinity of 
such a nature, in what do they differ from 
that wretched being, who has for his only 
refuge in times of calamity, in the moment 
of his quitting this sublunary world, and 
entering an eternal one, but a piece of wood 
or stone fashioned by his own hands? The 
definition which the word of God gives of 
paganism, is philosophical; all men, ac- 
cording to it, are pagans, who live without 
God and without hope in this world. 

In a moral respect, we discover the same 
traits of resemblance between the savage 
and the civilized man. For what is the aim 
of the former? It is to enjoy life as much 
as he possibly can, in drinking from all the 
streams of sensual gratification. And, 
amongst us, what is the ultimate intention of 
all our boasted establishments, of all our 
alliances and contracts, of all our educa- 
tion, but either to acquire a name, secure a 
fortune, open a bright career, or to live in 
ease and affluence? O could but the thought 


of God be united to this industrious and 
commercial life, to sanctify it; and oceupa- 
tions which are entirely terrestrial, be ele- 
vated and ennobled by his Spirit. 

But the love of God, the glory of God, 
has no more existence in the literary or 
mercantile works of the greatest portion of 
our citizens, than in the brutal expeditions 
of a savage army. The object of every 
one appears to be enjoyment. The whole 
world is explored a thousand times, to yield 
pleasure to sensuality—here, in a hideous 
and disgusting form; there, in a manner 
refined and distinguished. In Europe, egot- 
ism lies concealed, for it is a squeamish 
conscience which inspires it, and frequently 
those who are the most attached to this vice, 
declaim most warmly against it. Amongst 
pagans, where a dread of exhibiting this 
feeling does not exist, egotism walks in 
broad daylight, and each individual sacri- 
fices to his wishes general and particular 
interests, 

In Africa, and in the forests of America, 
there exists hatred between one chief and 
another, rivalry between one tribe and an- 
other. In France, at Paris, we have intrigues 
and squabbles amongst our literary socie- 
ties, political discussions between our na- 
tional representatives and the nation itself, 
rancour amongst members of all bodies, 
and persons of all states. The savage glo- 
ries in the strength of his body, the plia. 
bility of his limbs, the perfection and ease 
with which he can throw his javelin or 
wield his mace. With us, we are proud of 
every thing, of birth, of rank, of riches, of 
exploits, of mind, and of science. When 
we look closely into this subject, civilization 
is but a deceitful varnish, through the means 
of which man seeks to shield himself, and 
disguise his moral misery to others. But, 
despite of his externally depicted beauty, 
his natural corruption pierces through the 
whole surface, and discovers his internal de- 
formity. 

Are you yet proud, men of modem 
Europe ! of a civilization which has scarce- 
ly changed you, which has, morally, so lit. 
tle elevated you above the savage ; of a ci- 
vilization which has contributed so feebly 
to your true happiness, to the happiness of 
your souls? Were you serious or reflective, 
would you not already have profited by the 
many experiments you have made, and 
which must have convinced you of the 
insufficiency of the remedy you have em- 
ployed ? 

Tell us, in particular, Frenchmen, fellow- 
citizens, how comes it to pass that, in the 
nineteenth century, after two revolutions, 
performed in the space of forty years, and 
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which ought to have purged society of all 
loathsome and elements ; pos- 
sessing so many distinguished men in all 
nations, so many able orators, legislators, 

blic men; enjoying the value of such 
ofty institutions; instructed and enlight- 
ened as you are by the experience of all 
people, and all ages ; seeing the arts, the 
sciences, and industry, flourishing among 
you; in a word, finding yourselves placed 
at the very head of European civilization, to 
which you give impulse, and which, with- 
out you, is checked ;—how comes it to pass, 
that, in the midst of such riches, you are 
yet in trouble, without security either for the 
present or the future? It is because civili- 
zation without Christianity is a disguised, a 
masked paganism ; it is because you yet 
lack one thing, “the one thing needful.” 
That which alone can give you solid peace, 
assure your hope, complete your happiness, 
realize your wishes, and be a lasting bless- 
ing, is the gospel of Jesus Christ; for 
“that which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
and that which is born of the Spirit is spi- 
rit.” Therefore if any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature, old things are passed 
away ; behold, all things are become new.” 
“ Godliness is profitable unto all things, hav- 
ing promise of the life that now is, and 
of that which is to come.” ‘ Who hath 


ears to hear, let him hear !!” 


— 


ON THE REMINISCENCES OF EARLY YEARS, 


“ Ye days that balmy influence shed, 
When sweet childhood, ever sprightly, 
In paths of pleasure sported lightly, 
Whither ah! whither are ye fled.” 
Beattie. 


In the reminiscences of childhood, there is 
something! peculiarly affecting. The retro- 
spect of early years affords many mournful 
reflections. In the lapse of time, how many 
incidents have arisen, how changed are 
circumstances! Youthful companions, se- 
parated from each other by the roaring sea ; 
the friends of childhood lain in the grave ; 
those spots which once witnessed the sports 
of boyhood, so changed that they exist in 
memory alone; the initials graven on the 
bark of some favourite tree, now grown over 
and scarcely legible ; another generation oc- 
cupying the place where we once sported in 
thoughtless happiness. These reflections kin- 
dle the chord of melancholy, and throw a 
pleasing shade over the past. In the varied 
incidents of after-life, all the little troubles 
and anxious fears that then harassed the 
mind are fo n, and we think of nothing 
but the joys participated in those gone-by 


days. These joys imagination paints in such 
lively colours that we almost sigh at their 
remembrance ; 

The pleasing spectacle at once excites 

Such recollection of our own delights, 

That viewing it, we seem almost to obtain 

Our innocent, sweet, simple years again. 

Cowper. 

We cannot at times help fancying that 
the sun shone brighter in those days, and 
that the sky was more cloudless, The 
fields and trees seemed to have put ona 
richer green then, and the flowers bloomed 
more beautifully, and diffused a richer scent, 
than they do now. But are not these in a 
great measure the delusions of imagination ¢ 
Is Nature changed since then? Has it be. 
come more accursed? Oh, no! 

There is a disposition in man to slight the 
advantages and pleasures of the present time, 
in the anticipations of hope, or in the retro- 
spection of the past. Such a disposition 
manifests itself more peculiarly in the poet 
who loves to dwell on the happiness of 
days gone by, and to throw a melancholy 
shade on passing events: Thus so many 
bards have sung of the period of childhood 
as that stage of existence which is almost 
unalloyed by sorrow or care; but whether 
such a position is strictly correct, or correct 
to the extent supposed, admits perhaps of 
some doubt. 

In childhood the bud of life has not yet 
opened its bosom to the storms and adverse 
gales that await the riper years of life. The 
limits of the youthful mind are not extended 
to that degree which can feel, in their highest 
sensation, the keenness of anguish or the 
bitterness of sorrow. And yet the obvious 
cause which precludes children from these 
serious calamities, at the same time prevents 
their participation in the refined enjoyments 
of a more advanced age. Their crosses are 
light when compared with those which they 
afterwards experience, and yet they un- 
doubtedly affect them as seriously. The 
happiness of childhood seems to arise chiefly 
from a thoughtless buoyancy unused to re- 
flection, and heedless of causes or conse- 
quences. Gray writes, 

——*' Where ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise.” 

But to a thinking mind, how worthless 
is bliss that is based on ignorance! Who 
would prefer the vacant, unmeaning inanity 
of an idiot, to sane reasoning and warm sym- 
pathy, which, though they may suffer much, 
are nevertheless capable of refined enjoy- 
ment. The one is as the unconsciousness of 
sleep, the other as an awakened sense of 
what is passing around. So in youth ; me- 
mory has no scenes to trace. Its pleasures 
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chiefly lie in anticipations of hope, and it 
scarcely believes it will be deceived. The 
happiness of childhood is an undefinable 
feeling ; it enjoys, without caring whence 
its enjoyment arises. A physical buoyancy 
imparts an elasticity to the mind that makes 
it soon forgetful of the past. Yet who would 
desire, though he were the most miserable 
wretch in existence, that he should be de- 
prived of the memory of the past; that 
recollection should be steeped with the dull 
potion of Lethe? What if there is much 
sorrow to be traced in the contemplation of 
events and feelings that are past, is there 
no treasure in the remembrance of happier 
hours? Surely no one would consent to 
lose the one, because of the pain of the other. 
No; we do not thus prize unconsciousness 
and insensibility. 

In childhood, the mind revels in fairy 
bowers, and scenes of ideal felicity supply 
the place of reasoning. But who would 
soberly prefer the ramblings of fancy, even 
in her most delightful excursions, to the calm 
realities of truth? Who would prefer dream- 
ing through life, to a consciousness of all its 
transactions? Few indeed. Fiction has 
charms, but they are delusive ; the enjoyments 
of truth are real. The delightful anticipa- 
tions of hope are soon dissipated; “ the 
baseless fabric” is soon swept away; but 
the pleasures of reality are more perma- 
nent, 

Some have asserted that childhood is 
happier than any other period of existence, 
because it is a state of innocence, its impulse 
generous, its actions confiding, open, and 
upright ; that inhumanity to the distressed, 
and insolence to the fallen, those besetting 
sins of manhood, are utter strangers to the 
heart; that but little of sordid interest or 
selfishness, and that much of intrepid honesty 
is there displayed. Yet are such assertions 
correct? Will an unprejudiced person say, 
that he has often met with young persons so 
amiable, so sinless? It is true that we see 
less of crime in early years, but it is not 
because the mind is less corrupt. The 
desires of youth are limited ; they seek those 
gratifications which are most in their reach. 
They are less exposed to temptation, on ac- 
count of the vigilance of parents and guar- 
dians, therefore the more precluded from 
the commission of crime. Nevertheless, their 
conduct sufficiently betrays the depravity of 
their hearts; and though a complacency of 
disposition may lead them in after life to 
extenuate the errors of childhood, they are 
not the less real. Whoever has closely con- 
templated the dispositions of children from 
their earliest years upwards, and compared 

them with pure motives and religious princi- 
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ples, must have seen how very far they fall 

short ; how much deception lurks within, and 

how little true ingenuousness ! Or, supposing 

this to shew itself but partially on account 
of the absence of temptation, to what an 
extent does selfishness manifest itself in dis= 
respect to parents or instructors! Indeed, 
the principle of every vice exists as much in 
the bosoms of children as in those of riper 
years. It becomes more developed by 
change of circumstances and frequency of 
temptation, but the principle remains the 
same in youth as in other periods of existence. 
That which once received extenvation on 
account of the weakness of reason, is in after 
years stamped with the more serious name 
of crime. 

The idea that childhood is happy because 
it knows but little of sin, is delusive. Sin 
exists as really and operates as fatally in 
the minds of the young, as in those of more 
advanced years: “The heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked.” 
Though it may be sufficiently concealed, 
the germ of every evil lies buried in the 
bosom of a child. Yet it is not by any 
means entirely concealed there; it buds 
forth, and produces its fruit — death. 
Whence the sorrows that arise in their 
minds? Are they not generally the conse- 
quence of derelictions from the path of 
duty? Disobedience, deceit, ingratitude, 
dislike of religion, are they not most fre- 
quently the cause of youthful sorrow? Let 
it not then be asserted that childhood is 
free from sin; for it contains its germ, 
though it may not manifest itself to a super- 
ficial observer, by reason of the restraint of 
education or guardianship. Yet it is true 
that they are not generally subject to that 
painful remorse which attends the crimes 
of riper years. There is often a certain 
degree of peace shed over the mind by 
comparative innocence in childhood, that 
affords a calm happiness, which they never 
feel afterwards when exposed to temptation 
and sin. As Cowper affirms, 

‘* In early days the conscience has in most 

A quickness, which in after years is lost.” 
Still, it is evident that generally they are by 
no means free from the sorrow and trouble 
that arise from misconduct and vice. The 
same demon reigns within, and brings forth 
the same corrupt motives and feelings. 

There is one thing that more particularly 
mars the happiness of a child, and that is 
restraint. His mind is constantly soaring 
beyond his years, for that imaginary plea- 
sure of which he is deprived at present. 
He fancies that when he is older he shall be 
happier, for he will not then be refused 
this, nor annoyed with that. But he will 
4a 168,—VOL, XIV. 
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find, as he advances in life, that though one 
restraint may be removed, others will rise 
in its stead, and that vexation will con- 
stantly attend him. Still, he knows nothing 
of this, nor will he be convinced except by 
actual experience. The pleasures and pride 
of manhood are his constant dreams, the 
consolation of some sorrows, but the de- 
spoiler of his happiness. He thinks of the 
future as a guardian genius that shall rescue 
him from the fetters of dependency. That 
control which is wisely placed over his 
wishes and actions, appears to him, through 
the false medium of ignorance, to be nothing 
better than odious tyranny. He sighs to be 
independent, as if he could then mould his 
own destiny. Little does he think how 
dangerous an enemy to his peace lies 
chained up within, which shall arouse at 
the watchword of liberty, and shall bind 
him in misery with chains beyond his 
power to unloose; when those passions 
which are now curbed, and lie dormant, 
shall raise their dominion of slavery. Little 
thinks he of these, as this worm at the core 
of his happiness destroys his peace with 
dreams of liberty and independence. 
* From disappointment on to disappoinment, 
Year after year, age after age pursued, 


The child, the youth, the hoary-headcd man 
Alike pursued, and ne’er grew wise.” 


PoLtock. 


A painfully purchased experience may teach 
him at last the vanity of his pursuits when 
reason does not sanction them, and that, as 
he anticipates happiness only in the future, 
so he prepares himself for continual disap- 
pointment. 

Thus, upon the whole, it does not appear 
that youth or childhood is = es to every 
other stage of life as regards happiness. On 
a close inspection, we do not find either of 
them so free from sorrow as is commonly 
thought. And, even if it were practicable, 
there are few indeed, who, for the sake of 
its enjoyments, would choose to lay aside 
their present condition, and submit again to 
the circumstances of youth. Let discontent 
then be banished from the minds of those 
who are advanced in years. Let them no 
longer idly dream over those evanescent 
joys which have scarcely left a just remem- 

rance behind. There are advantages and 
peculiarities attendant on every stage of life, 
and it certainly does not augur well to im- 
pugn the wisdom of Providence in render- 
ing the most useless and most dependent 

riod of life the highest in the scale of 

liss, Ifhappiness is inseparable from a 
right discharge of duty, and a career of 
usefulness, then can it be confined to no 
stage of being; but as the taste and judg- 


ment become refined and corrected, so man 
becomes more capable of pure and intel- 
lectual enjoyment. 

Beaconsfield. J, A.B. 
> 
CREATION—NO. VIII. 

(Second Series.) 

WE now proceed to note the closing verses 
of the narrative of creation contained in 

the inspired volume, 

“And God said, Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness ; and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowls of the air, and over the cat- 
tle, and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. 
So God created man in His own image ; 
in the image of God created He him: 
male and female created He them. 
And God blessed them; and God said 
unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it: and 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth. 
And God said, Behold, I have given you 
every herb bearing seed, which is upon the 
face of all the earth, and every tree in the 
which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed ; 
to you it shall be for meat: and it was so. 
And God saw every thing that He had 
made, and, behold, it was very good. And 
the evening and the morning were the sixth 
day. Thus the heavens and the earth were 
finished, and all the host of them. And 
on ‘the seventh day God ended His work 
which He had made: and He rested on 
the seventh day from all his work which 
He had made. And God blessed the 
seventh day, and sanctified it; because 
that in it He had rested from all His work 
which God created and made.’ 

Or, as it may be rendered, Elohim ex- 
claimed, Let Us create man in Our image ; 
Our similitude. Let them enjoy dominion 
over the fish of the sea, over the fowl of 
the air, over the cattle, over the beasts, and 
over every prone animal, prone upon the 
earth, and over the whole terraqueous ! 
And Elohim created man in His image ; 
in the image of Elohim created He him: 
male and female created he them. And 
Elohim put His blessing within them, 
And Elohim pronounced over them, Be ye 
prolific’; multiply ; replenish the earth, and 
rule over it. Yea, have ye dominion over 
the fish of the sea, over the fowl of the air, 
and over every living creature of motion 
upon the earth. And Elohim pronounced, 
Behold, I give you, even every herb bear- 
ing seed, upon the face, to the bounds of 
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the earth; and every tree bearing fruit, 
within which is the seed of a tree; to you 
it is sustenance. And it was established. 
And Elohim surveyed every thing which 
He had created, and, behold, it was beauty 
and perfection. The evening was, and the 
morning was, the sixth day! Thus were 
finished the heavens and the earth, and all 
the hosts thereof; a decorated system. 

On the sixth day finished Elohim His 
work which he had created and formed ; 
and on the seventh day rested He ; ceasing 
from all the works He had created and 
formed. And upon the seventh day put 
Elohim His blessing, and sanctified it; 
because on that day He rested from all His 
work ; the works which Elohim created and 
formed. 

Creation, throughout its progression, ap- 
pears in the inspired details of Moses, not 
only daily to increase in the multiplicity of 
its forms, but daily to advance in the dig- 
nity of its subjects, until on this day it ar- 
rives at the summit. The first day was a 
day of creation ; for on that day the mate- 
rial atoms and light were separately created. 
The second, third, fourth, and fifth days, 
were exclusively occupied in formations, 
wherein, by compounding the material 
atoms and light, the beauty, use, and per- 
fection of creation were displayed. It is 
on the sixth day that the crown is placed 
upon the head of the whole, by a new cre- 
ation—viz. the creation of the spirit of 
man; and the act is consummated by the 
union of this spirit with the material atoms 
and with the light; man being a warm. 
blooded animal, and his body being formed 
of the material atoms, here called the dust 
of the earth. It was not until the sixth day 
that Elohim exclaimed, “ Let us create 
man in Our own image—Our similitude : 
and out of the dust of the earth formed 
Jehovah-Elohim man; and He breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life ; and man 
became a living soul.” (Gen. i. 26, 27.) 

The two first creations, viz. the material 
atoms and light, were performed on the 
word pronounced by Elohim ; but the third 
creation, using the similitude of affinity 
with Deity, is achieved by the breath of 
Jehovah-Elohim. The Self-Existent Plu- 
rality in Unity, in a breath, creates immor- 
tal spirit in man, and man becomes a living 
soul—at once the image and representative 
of the Creator, bearing rule amidst His 
creation, and connecting dead matter with 
the living God. The economy so eminently 
manifest throughout the work of creation, 
is in this instance as manifest as on all 
other occasions ; the material atoms were 
at hand, and light was at hand, and these 
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were formed into the animal man: the only 
portion lacking was the spirit, and this 
alone is supplied by a new creation: and 
the manner of this creation, so different 
from the preceding acts, sets upon man the 
seal of affinity with the Creator, in so ob- 
vious a manner that, “ whoso runneth 
may read.” 

The marked difference in the creation of 
the spirit of man, from any other act of 
creation disclosed to us by the Creator, de- 
mands our serious attention. The body of 
man is formed of, and similar to, other 
portions of the visible creation; but the 
spirit, that which crowns and distinguishes 
man from every other animal or thing in 
the visible creation, is in the image of God, 
a living soul—and was breathed intothe body 
by,the self-existent God, in a distinct act of 
creation. Now, as no other animal or thing 
shared in the boon of this distinct act of 
creation, we cannot but conclude that the 
spirit of man differs from every other ani- 
mal, and from every other thing, in the 
visible creation; and on a careful exami- 
nation of this subiect, we shall, I doubt 
not, find this to be tne case, We must ex- 
amine this subject at large ; and I know of 
no better mode to effect this, than that of 
tracking up the forms of the two first cre- 
ated substances, viz. the material atoms and 
light, and comparing these with this last 
creation, the spirit, or living soul, of man. 

Matter, in its primitive atoms, is invi- 
sible, a subtle fluid without form ; but in 
its combinations it becomes visible, and 
amidst its modifications, in union with 
light, assumes forms and modes at once 
interesting, impressive, and beautiful. Se- 
veral of these forms, when broken or dis- 
solved, may be, and are, reproduced. Such 
is the case with water, which may be 
resolved into its elemental gases ; with va- 
pour, which may arise from water, form 
clouds in the atmosphere, and be resolved 
again into water; and running a similar 
round, may re-become water, vapour, &c., 
from time to time. But these variations 
are determined by the fixed laws of creation, 
and out of these not an atom can wander. 

Crystallization presents another form ot 
forms of matter; it is, in fact, the effect of 
chemical affinity, in unison with polarity or 
electricity, disposing certain atoms or 
molecules, or both, to take and retain cer- 
tain forms ; and when the crystal is perfect, 
the form is perfect, as perfect as the forms 
of vegetables or animals: and if some of 
these crystals are dissolved, they may be, 
and often are, reproduced in precisely the 
same form. But here the whole process 
ends: farther than the production and 
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uction of its peculiar forms, crystalli- 
zation cannot proceed. 
Vegetation presents also a form or forms 
of matter ; forms induced by infinite wis- 
dom, during the third day of creation, and 
rpetuated by the vegetation of miniature 
hice of plants, called seeds, or by buds, 
or by slips and cuttings, which the plants 
themselves produce and multiply, in the 
order of vegetation. If cut down nearly to 
the root, certain plants will shoot out anew, 
with vi equal to those which the original 
plant Susplayed ; but the result invariably 
is, the production or reproduction of forms 
similar to those which have passed away : 
and here the whole process ends ; for farther 
than this, vegetation cannot proceed. 
Animation is likewise a form or forms of 
matter, induced by infinite wisdom on the 
fifth and sixth days of creation ; and these 
are perpetuated by seed, containing the 
form in miniature, on impregnation. Ani- 
mals differ from vegetables, inasmuch as 
the first are locomotive, while the latter are 
local. The result, however, here is similar 
to that of vegetation ; every peculiar form 
produces and oe and multiplies 
forms similar to the original: and here the 


whole process ends; for farther than this, 
animation cannot proceed. 
Man is a species of animal, capable of 


those acts, and endued with those faculties, 
which distinguish other animal's ; and man- 
kind are produced, reproduced, and multi- 
plied in a manner similar to that of several 
animals: but man differs from all other 
animals, in that, “‘ Into him was breathed,” 
on his primeval day, “the breath of lives 
—a living soul.” If we contemplate the 
animal man like the other animals, we be- 
hold mankind producing, reproducing, and 
multiplying themselves, in forms simi- 
lar to the original: and of these we must 
exclaim, here the whole process ends ; for 
further than this the animal-man cannot 
proceed. But when we contemplate the 
spiritual man, far different to these are the 
results which we behold ; for here, although 
incarnated, we note an immortal spirit with 
capabilities which no modification of mat- 
ter can at all approach. Hence, instead of 
exclaiming in respect of these capabili- 
ties at any given point, Here the whole pro- 
cess ends, for farther than this the spiritual- 
man cannot proceed,—we cannot refrain 
from the exclamation that, Boundless as 
space, and endless as eternity, they are yet 
merely budding into bloom, the bloom of 
fruit which time cannot ripen, and which 
eternity cannot decay —immortality— life 
eternal ! 

Crystallization and vegetation are so ob- 


viously inferior to man, that few, and sel- 
dom, are arguments founded on a compa. 
rison of these, called forth against the 
immortality of man; but from the animal 
portions of creation, which are furnished 
with the senses, and endued with instinct ; 
which seek and eat their food, exercise 
themselves at will, sleep, dream, erect nests, 
construct dens or lairs, propagate their spe- 
cies, foster and defend their young, argu- 
ments are ever and anon launched against 
the living soul of man; and the instinct of 
animals is thus set side by side with the 
image of the eternal God. 

Instinct, however, on a serious examina- 
tion, will be found to claim kindred with 
the things of time, rather than with the 
beings of eternity. Instinct is stationary as 
to degree ; it is what it ever was. Every 
animal of the same species possesses the 
same kind of instinct, and of the same 
degree ; and this instinct, by the wise pro- 
vidence of the Creator, moves with the 
animal through the several stages of its 
existence, and further it cannot proceed. 
The instinct in a lamb, in a yearling, in an 
ewe, ina mother, goes forward with the 
ages and relations of the animal, and is to 
that animal what it needs, then and there, 
throughout the several stages of its exist- 
ence, identically and without improvement. 
A naturalist knows the animal by its action, 
as well as the action by the animal ; they 
are identical in individuals of the same 
species throughout, following the laws of 
creation, minutely in every age of time, 
from generation to generation. 

The living soul in man, however, is 
bounded by no time, no age, no circum. 
stances, no place ; and thus boundless in 
its scope, it is ever looking to the future ; 
even while in retrospect it views the past 
or contemplates the present, comparing 
them with a view to futurity ; and by expe- 
rience, by study, and by inventions, the 
living soul incessantly develops its capa- 
bilities, in a series of improvements ex- 
tended, not only through the life of the 
individual, but recorded and pursued from 
generation to generation with kindred fer- 
vour and increasing success. Even God 
himself, he who created the living soul, is 
accessible to its energies ; it receives from, 
and glories in, his revelations ; in the word 
and in the spirit of the living God, draw- 
ing from him wisdom, joy, and power ; 
and in him, and through him, beholding, 
even while yet afar off, glories which shall 
in due time be fully revealed—the glories 
which are at his right hand for evermore ; 
of which, by faith in the redemption by 
Christ Jesus, man fully hopes to partake in 
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the immediate presence of Jehovah-Elo- 

him, with angels and kindred spirits eter- 

nally ; and for this enjoyment he was cre- 
ated, even in time as well as in eternity. 

Yea, although death entered into the world 

by sin, in death itself the immortal soul 

lives, and will live for ever. 

» Wewill now conclude this dissertation, 
as proposed on its outset, “ after tracking 
up the forms of the two first created sub- 
stances, namely, the material atoms and 
light, by comparing these with this last 
creation, the spirit or living soul of man.” 
But is the creation of a single spirit (for the 
woman was formed from the man) to be 
placed side by side with the creation of the 
material atoms and of light, the atoms and 
light of the whole universe ? I answer, yes ; 
and with every propriety, also. Mark the 
language of this creation, “ Out of the dust 
of the earth formed Jehovah-Elohim, man; 
and he breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of lives ; and man became a living soul,” 
In creating this single soul, the great Cre- 
ator virtually created the millions of mil- 
lions of mankind, throughout every age 
to us, past, present, and future : for all 
these have been, and will be, generated from 
this single creation. 

During the awful catastrophe of the ge- 
neral deluge, which overwhelmed the old 
world, eight souls, generated from this cre- 
ation, were preserved in an ark ; and from 
these was the new or present world peo- 
pled. No new creation has, therefore, be- 
come needful, nor has a new creation been 
resorted to, even up to this hour, Thus 
truly was this creation, “the breath of 
lives,”—lives innumerable by man, the 
multitudes of which are only known to the 
great Creator. There will come up a pe- 
riod in eternity, when, instead of apparent 
disparity on the part of the creation of this 
single spirit, the disparity will be so mani- 
fest on the other part, that a grain of sand 
compared to this whole universe, will not 
be lighter in the scale of equity, than the 
whole universe weighed against these mil- 
lions of living souls. 

“And Elohim pronounced over them, 
Be ye prolific, multiply, replenish the earth, 
and rule over it.” Under the divine bless- 
ing, this soul has been prolific indeed. The 
multiplication of mankind into millions 
took place at an early period of time ; and 
although the general deluge awfully reduced 
these millions to eight persons, soon did 
these again become millions upon the face 
of the earth ; and every age pronounces the 

prolific to be the characteristic of man. 

However unfavourable the circumstances 

of certain communities may have been, 
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however plagues, pestilences, famines, and 
wars may have thinned, for the time, the 
districts in which they have raged, soon has 
the fecundity of mankind replenished the 
earth ; and again and again have they ex- 
claimed, ‘* Make room for us, that we may 
dwell.” And net only has man replenished 
the earth, but he has and does rule over it. 
The superiority of the living soul over the 
united instinct of the beasts of the field is 
here conspicuous, Yea, even in a savage 
state, where wild men contest the sove- 
reignty of the forest with wild beasts, the 
superiority of the living soul, however fallen 
and depraved, is so conspicuous, that we 
behold rule invariably to be the station of 
man, notwithstanding the evident weakness 
of his bodily structure, and its incapacity to 
enter the lists, body to body, with many of 
the beasts of prey. But the communities 
of civilized man have so evidently the do- 
minion over every living creature of motion 
upon the earth, that this has long ceased to 
be a question among men. 

“And Elohim surveyed every thing 
which He had created, and, behold, it was 
beauty and perfection.” The line of beauty 
and the serenity of perfection dwelt upon 
the surface of creation, on its completion 
by the great Creator, and the fitness of every 
part characterized the whole,—all was har- 
mony, without and within were union and 
peace. Constructed by weight and mea- 
sure, perfect equilibrium pervaded the uni- 
verse at large, and all its spheres were 
finished with exquisite skill; for although 
the furniture, animate and inanimate, is 
only described to us as our earth was gar- 
nished, yet, may we not conclude, it is 
given to us as a sample of the whole ! 

“The evening was, and the morning was, 
the sixth day.” Instead of despising, as, 
alas, some profane persons do, this brief, 
yet luminous and particular account vouch- 
safed, in infinite condescension, to His 
creatures by the great Creator, how ought 
we to value it, as the only authentic record 
in existence of works performed by Him 
long prior to our existence ; and, indeed, 
before a single living soul was capable of 
observing any portion thereof? As man 
was the very last in the order of creation, 
and every other act was done prior to his 
existence, he could not take cognizance of 
any one act of the Omnipotent, therein ; 
and who could, if the Creator had not, 
have afforded him this information? For 
this circumstantial and minute account, 
from day to day, even to the last day of 
His works ; therefore, as in duty bound, 
let us praise Him. 

“Thus were finished the heavens and 
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the earth, and all the hosts thereof; ade- 
corated system.” Here we are called back 
by the inspired penman, Moses, from the 
detail of formations upon a single sphere of 
our earth, to the whole universe ; and the, 
“Thus,” confirms what we before hinted, 
namely, that every sphere throughout the 
system was finished, and furnished with 
animate and inanimate, period by period, 
at the same time, and in a manner similar 
to the earth. Omnipotent Omnipresence 
is every way equal to the performance of 
similar acts, in different, and even distant 
at the same moment, and we are 
re told that, “On the sixth day Elohim 
finished His work which He had created 
and formed.” Creations and formations 
were, therefore, all terminated together on 
this day throughout the whole universe. 
Could we be favoured with an inspection, 
at this moment, of every sphere in the uni- 
verse, the primeval beauty, the purity and 
loveliness of some of these, which, we hope 
have escaped the catastrophe of the fall, 
that, alas, the living soul, and with it this 
whole sphere have so —* experienced 
through disobedience, would delight our 
souls ; and how should we be consoled for 
the woes and deaths, which reign through 
sin, amidst the sphere on which our lot 
is cast. 

“ And upon the seventh day put Elohim 
His blessing, and sanctified it ; use on 
that day He rested from all His work ; the 
works which Elohim created and formed.” 
Every day is recorded throughout the 
eventful series of creation, and every day is 
memorable therein ; for so great, so exten- 
sive were the works performed during these 
six days, that to each a memorable act 

rains, 

But if the six days were memorable for 
the works performed therein, the seventh 
day is yet more memorable for the sanc- 
tity which the Holy God has impressed 
upon it, On this day Elohim rested from 
His labours, and this day he sanctified. 
What Hallelujahs were reared to the Om- 
nipotent on this holy day, by angels and 
archangels, and the hosts of heaven, we 
may gather from the circumstance that, 
when Elohim laid the corner-stone of the 
universe, “the morning stars sang toge- 
ther, and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy.” No doubt, the first human pair 
joined in the celebration of this first sab- 
bath ; and what rapture would pervade the 
angelic hosts on entering this heaven upon 
earth, where the voice of Jehovah-Elohim 
was heard, Gen. iii. 8. and which He sanc- 
tified by His immediate presence, and 
wherein incarnated living souls enjoyed the 


favour and image of the Holy God, and 
partook their joy—living souls which, un- 
der the blessing of the Creator, were 

nounced to be prolific; and would ere 

increase into millions. The sabbath, thus 
instituted, became an ordinance to man 
throughout his generations. The profana- 
tion of this holy day has brought down 
judgments from heaven upon millions of 
the human race, and the observance thereof 
has been a means of blessing to 


millions who have kept it holy unto the 
Lord. 


Thus have my feeble efforts been di- 
rected to the elucidation of that brief, yet 
scientific narrative, of the process of cre- 
ation, contained in the Bible; and if but a 
few of those who despise or neglect the 
sacred volume, are thereby led to value 
and peruse it for themselves, and receive 
the truth, I shall rejoice that my labour has 
not been in vain. To Jehovah-Elohim be 
praise ! 

W. Cotpwett. 

King Square, Oct. 20, 1832. 


————— 
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THE CONTINGENCIES AND FLUCTUATIONS OF 
DOMESTIC LIFE: AN AFFECTING AND REAL 
INCIDENT. 


“Tf life be compared to the sky, it is not cloudless : 
it is often dark, gloomy, and appalling. The 
thunder often rolls—the lightning often flashes; 
and sometimes when we least expect a change.”— 

Old Writer. 


Ir was on a lovely evening during the 
month of May, that I proceeded from 
home, for a short period, to enjoy the 
pleasure and advantage realized from a 
quiet and beautiful ramble. The sun was 
rapidly sinking in the west; the heavens 
were glowing with his parting radiance, 
and the earth was rendered inexpressibly 
lively by his farewell smile; the air was 
breathing fragrance from unnumbered 
shrubs and flowers, and the most soothing 
and delightful stillness pervaded creation. 
It was a luxury to gaze upon the scene, 
and to drink in the beauties which were 
poured around. I strolled a considerable 
distance, and ascended, under the influence 
of the most delightful emotions, some of 
those beauteous and romantic hills, by 
which the city of B is encircled, 
when, as I was returning to my habitation, 
I was accosted by an old infirm man, 
who, with much modesty and respect, soli- 
cited a trifle, to accommodate him for the 
night. There was something so remarkably 
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interesting about his appearance, with 
all his evident poverty and destitution, that 
I was peculiarly struck, and felt resistlessly 
induced to enter into a little familiar con- 
versation with him. 

The I addressed was about sixty- 
five. His stature was somewhat short ; his 
form was rather spare; his hair was silvered 
from anxiety and years. His garb was 

, but decent and clean. His eye 
sparkled with good feeling, and though 
deep furrows, occasioned principally by 
solicitude and suffering, were legibly im- 
printed on his brow; there was something 
im the cast of his countenance, which pro- 
duced a very pleasing impression on my 
mind. “ Well, friend,” said I, desirous of 
gaining accurate information respecting 
him—“ how is it, that, at your advanced 

iod of life, you are so circumstanced ? 
t is very distressing to think, when you 
are so rapidly declining towards the tomb, 
that you should be compelled to implore 
charity from those who meet you on the 
road. Whence has your present situation 
arisen? There is something about you 
which prepossesses me, though a stranger, 
in your favour; and I am disposed to 
think you have no wish to impose on the 
humanity or benevolence of any who may 
proffer you aid. I should like to be made 
acquainted with a little of your history, and 
perhaps you will inform me how your 
ef oan were occasioned.” 

I saw that the old man could scarcely 
re his emotion ; however, after a tear, 
which he was unable to prevent, had started 
into his eye, and trickled down his cheek, 
he looked earnestly at me, and replied,-— 
“Ah, Sir, my case is one of a peculiarly 
trying nature, and I hardly know whether 
I can unfold it ; however, I will endeavour 
to command my emotions, and give you a 
short outline of my history; but, if I should 
weep, while relating it, you must excuse 
me, for I cannot refer to past days, without 
feeling that my heart sinks within me.” 

We sat down on an elevated part of one 
of the loftiest hills by which the city of 
B—, entitled “The Queen of the 
west,” is surrounded, and the old man 
eommunicated to me the substance of the 
following relation :— 

“T was born in a beautiful and retired 
village in the north of England, where 
every thing that is delightful and luxuriant 
in creation was richly enjoyed. There I 
grew up, and received my education, 
which was somewhat superior. I was 
never wild or dissipated, but uniformly 
regular and domestic in my habits. I loved 
my parents, was fond of their home ; and 
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delighted in what was quiet and happy. 
I was trained to an industrious, though 
somewhat laborious, employment; but I 
was contented, and wished to do all I 
could to promote my respectability and 
comfort. I acquired an intimate know- 
ledge of my business, became generally 
respected, and, after a certain time had 
elapsed, commenced making an effort for 
myself. An interesting and excellent girl, 
that I had long known and loved, accepted 
my proposals of marriage, and we were 
soon united. My business was pretty flou- 
rishing. I was steady, respectful, and 
industrious; and my wife was contented, 
frugal, and happy. We loved our home, 
and loved each other. About a year after 
our marriage, we were blessed with a 
lovely infant, and our happiness seemed 
complete. The child, however, was des- 
tined to be early removed, and, after the 
poor little innocent had suffered much, we 
were called to place his sweet head low in 
the silent grave. I thought my wife's heart 
would have broken, for she doted on the 
babe. 

“ Lapse of time, however, and my unceas- 
ing attentions and kindness to her, dimmed, 
though not extinguished, the feelings which 
had been so powerfully excited. In the 
course of three years we were blessed with 
another dear child, and our former afflic- 
tions were comparatively forgotten. A fine, 
healthy boy was given to us; and how often 
have we gazed with inexpressible delight 
on him, when he was smiling on his mo. 
ther’s knee, and fixing his beauty-beaming 
eye on our anxious, though happy, coun- 
tenances ! 

“Our boy grew up, and pleased us. His 
form was elegant, his complexion fair, his 
disposition ingenuous and pleasing, and his 
habits were regular and obedient. I had 
always been fond of books, and I accus- 
tomed him to some of the best which my 
little stock afforded. He loved his mother 
and me exceedingly, and we, perhaps, were 
too much attached to him. Alas! little did 
we consider how soon, and how dreadfully, 
we should lose him ! 

‘Tt was on a beautiful morning in June, 
that he met with some playmates, who 
were ‘going to bathe in the river adjoining 
our village, and they prevailed on him to 
accompany them. He, not thinking of any 
danger, and considering, perhaps, that the 
bath would be refreshing and beneficial, 
plunged into the water, at that part of the 
river, which, they said, was very shallow, 
However, poor boy! he was mournfully 
deceived. He rose to the surface, but was 
unable to reach the bottom with his feet, 
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and, being unacquainted with swimming, 
he was immediately in imminent danger. 
The boys who were going to bathe in com- 
pany with him, became dreadfully alarmed, 
and, as none of them could swim, they 
feared to venture after him, ‘accordingly 
they ran to the village, with the greatest 
possible speed, to gain help. I was absent, 
at that period, from home. Some neigh- 
bours ran immediately to the spot, and the 
whole village was in consternation. A friend 
plunged at once into the water, and, after 
diving for some time, succeeded in bringing 
my dear boy to the bank of the river: but, 
alas! animation was gone; life was extinct; 
the spirit had departed. Every effort was 
immediately made, to restore existence ; but 
all was fruitless. 

‘* My disconsolate and distracted part- 
ner heard of the calamity, and, in a state 
of desperation, almost of madness, rushed 
to the spot; when she reached the place, 
they were endeavouring to re-animate the 

y. She burst through the crowd, and, 
with a convulsive shriek, fell over the 
corpse. ‘O, my poor son! she cried, in 
agony-~is this your end? Have you thus 
left me, and your poor unhappy father ? 
How will he feel when this news is carried 
to him! Ah! it has given me my death- 
wound. I feel the stroke at my heart, and 
not long after tee I shall be buried in the 
cold grave!’ The crowd endeavoured to 
remove her from the body: but all was in 
vain; at length, a friend forcibly tore her 
away, and conveyed her, shrieking, home. 
She never recovered from the shock sus- 


tained. She appeared to sink at once; 
like a flower broken by a gust of wind, so 
she drooped and fell. In less than a week 
she was a corpse, in the same room with 
my poor drowned boy. 

“T need not tell you how I felt on 
my return, on finding — so awfully 


bereaved —to perceive that I had noson—no 
wife—no home—no comforter—no friend! 
I was overwhelmed by my sorrow, and, for 
a long time, I could scarcely think, or 
speak. My situation, however, compelled 
me to do something. I began to resume 
my former employment. I tried hard to 
go forward : but all was fruitless. I could 
not labour without weeping, and, when I 
looked around, I saw nothing but desola- 
tion and wo. To stop in the village, I 
found impossible, I therefore, gave up my 
business, and left it with a broken heart. 
Never shall I forget the day when I said 
farewell. It was like the dart of death 
piercing my vitals. I had scarcely any 
money, and was obliged to walk, by gentle 
stages, to London. There, for a time, [ 
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gained employment. I continued there, 
however, for many years, acquiring scarcely 
enough to support me ; for my energies, in 

uence of my heavy afflictions, ap- 
oon to have departed from me. I spent 
in the metropolis the prime of my days ; 
but never could I succeed, for the con- 
templation of my sufferings drank up my 
spirits. 

“Things, for years, were getting worse 
with me, when I was visited with bodily 
suffering. Providence, however, was kind 
to me : I was graciously restored. But my 
necessities deprived me of all my scanty 
earnings, For some time after this, I 
gained parish relief, but my heart always 
rose against it. Some friends in the west 
of England, hearing of my pitiable condi- 
ticn, and wishing to alleviate it, wrote to 
me, requesting me to spend my last days 
with them. They stated that they would 
give me a small neat room, with a clean 
bed, and endeavour—heaven bless them! 
—to make my last years comfortable. This 
invitation I determined to accept: however, 
I had no resources; and a journey of one 
hundred miles, to a poor, infirm, old man, 
like myself, is very trying. I was resolved, 
however, if I died on the way, to embrace 
the offer so kindly given, and I have come 
as far as B on my way te my des- 
tined abode. _ By soliciting occasional help 
from those who are generous and benevo- 
lent, I have been supported yet, and expect 
very shortly to get to the spot where I hope 
to die in peace. My friends know not that 
I am coming, nor where I now am ; but I 
shall soon reach them, and may they close 
my eyes peacefully in death!” 

The old man sobbed exceedingly, and, 
when his narration was closed, the big tears 
coursed themselves down his cheeks. I was 
powerfully affected by his statement. It was 
indeed a weeping history: but one which 
real life often furnishes. I tendered him as 
much as I could bestow, and I had the 
satisfaction of hearing, that he arrived at 
his intended habitation, where his wants 
were supplied, his difficulties removed, his 
comfort secured; and, though his deep 
sorrows will never be forgotten, yet, it is 
hoped, he will be able to apply the beau- 
tiful sentiment, “They who sow in tears, 
shall reap in joy.” 

Petworth, Oct. 15, 1832. 

—_S 


T.W. 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF A PEACEABLE 
DISPOSITION. 


Every one who reads the New Testament 
scriptures, with any degree of attention, 
must recollect innumerable instances, where 
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the virtues of peace and love, gentleness 
and candour, are earnestly and frequently 
inculcated, with an urgency proportioned to 
the duty and necessity the writers felt, un- 
der a consciousness of the incalculable good 
that their general adoption, and universal 
prevalence would produce. That charity, 
which, under various forms of expression, 
is so highly eulogized by St. Paul, in his 
Epistles to the primitive Christian churches, 
and which holds so conspicuous a place 
amongst the cardinal virtues, can never be 
excluded from the Christian life, without 
committing a sacrilegious act of outrage, 
without deranging our system of belief, 
without an incongruous amalgamation of 
the elements of discord, with the pure and 
peaceable religion of the Son of God. 

The importance of a —eerya disposi- 
tion is emphatically taught, and is a plain, 
unvarnished exemplification of the great 
doctrine of Christian charity, repeated in 
these words, “ If it be ible, as much as 
lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” 
This precept, or injunction, implies that, we 
should refrain from giving any unnecessary 
provocation, should abstain from inflaming 
the prejudices, even on minor points, or 
irritating the passions of those with whom 
we are compelled to associate, either by the 
commerce of the world, or the relations of 
life; but that by mutual forbearance we 
should endeavour to extinguish latent ani- 
mosity, and to expel contention and strife 
from every department of human society 
with which we are conn ‘ 

It ought to be an invariable rule, a de- 
terminate law, never to give offence, if pos- 
sible, but rather to conciliate regard, and 
sustain the spirit of concord, uninvaded by 
dissimulation and strife, and unimpregnated 
by those darker passions, which human na- 
ture, even on trivial occasions, too readily 
encourages, by all available means, in our 
intercourse with others. The extension of 
peace, and the advancement of unanimity, 
ought to be held inviolably sacred, without 
the least deterioration of its sanctity, or the 
minutest infringement of its rights. It 
should not be exclusively limited by the nar- 
row circle of private intercourse, but rather 
be extended to a much wider sphere of influ- 
ence, so as to embrace those of every rank 
in life, whether indirectly associated, or 
more intimately connected by the laws of 
nature, and the institutions of man. 

The obligation of living in peace extends 
even to those commonly accounted bad 
men, whether notorious for flagrant crimes, 
or for having imbibed heretical opinions, 
and who are the violent partizans of an 
unsound theology, and a vicious faith. 
2D, SERIES, NO. 24.—VOL, II. 
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Though these external marks of courtesy 
are not inconsistent with that deep abhor- 
rence and righteous indignation, which we 
ought on all suitable occasions to evince 
against their criminal practices and delete- 
rious opinions ; it is certainly not incom- 
patible with the strict principles of moral 
rectitude, to live in a peaceable manner 
amongst such, as recorded instances, were 
it necessary to refer to them, would suffi- 
ciently testify, without entering into any 
close conjunction of interest, or any blame- 
able participation with them, so as to con- 
tract any serious defilement from the moral 
contamination, which characters of this 
description, who are literally the bane of 
society and the troublers of mankind, too 
often disseminate to surrounding minds. 
For the present state of the world, and of 
the characters who inhabit it, is so confused 
and ill assorted; and our knowledge, as 
we are principally compelled to judge from 
external appearances, 1s so imperfect and 
limited, that it increases the difficulty of all 
attempts to discriminate with any approxi- 
mation to accuracy and precision, between 
the two great classes which stand out in bold 
relief, the religious and the impious, of which 
it is diversified and composed. 

It will readily suggest itself to most per- 
sons, as a bond of union and peace, and 
tend strongly to recommend its practice, 
from the natural relation which subsists 
among them all as men, sprung from one 
Father, as the legitimate source of their 
existence, co-equal as the sharers of the same 
common nature, united by fellowship in the 
same sympathies, necessities, and wants ; 
and as Christians, the connexion is strength- 
ened and consolidated, by a participation in 
the illustrious blessings of redemption, and 
our feelings are exhilarated by that glow of 
animation, which the sublime hopes of the 
gospel is indubitably capable of imparting. 

If it thus clearly appears to be our duty 
to promote peace throughout the various 
malin which subsist in the great bro- 
therhood of mankind, of course there are 
narrower limits within which it ought to be 
more strictly cultivated, and er 
observed. Those, “whom love has knit, 
and sympathy made one,” certainly have a 
paramount claim on us, to manifest a peace- 
able and amicable behaviour, in all cases, 
where, on the contrary, a harsh and turbu- 
lent demeanour, without any good effect, 
would most probably compel us to enter 
the arena of strife, and, disquiet us with 
noisy clamour and profitless discourse ; 
especially amidst the strong ties of friend- 
ship and affection, of kindred and relation, 


and the range of endearments circumscribed 
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by the closer barriers of domestic and 
family connexion. Here we ought to guard, 
with the most punctilious exactness, against 
every occasion of provoking or offending, 
to display a uniform spirit of candour and 
forbearance, and not to judge harshly, either 
of their preconceived opinions or actions, 
but to interpret the words which they utter, 
if they should happen to be repugnant or 
obnoxious to us, by the most favourable 
construction which the integrity of a gener- 
ous mind can allow in their application. 
For the nearer men are brought into contact, 
the more easily are imperfections discovered, 
and weaknesses descried, which before were 
supposed not to exist, but which afterwards 
are gradually elicited by the concurrence of 
accidental circumstances, or unintentionally 
unfolded by the warmth of discussion, and 
the fierce contest for intellectual supre- 


macy, 

For the further sustenance and preserva- 
tion of peace, on some occasions it requires 
that we do not rigidly and obstinately en- 
force our own opinions, or rigorously de- 
mand our strict right; but rather occasion- 
ally concede some points of difference, as 
far as we can conscientiously succumb to 
the prejudices of our associates, so as to 
prevent unpleasant altercation, to aliay the 
risings of incipient anger, and abate the 
gathering storm of turbulent passion. We, 
however, by no means wish to inculcate or 
insinuate, that a tame submission to injuries 
and wrongs—that an unresisting compliance 
to the capricious will and arbitrary inclina- 
tion of others—in every instance, is either 
required or enjoined by religion. We are 
not to imagine that the love of peace is 
merely a subterfuge for cowardice and 
imbecility, like the labyrinthine cavern to 
which the untutored savage retires for secu- 
rity and a place of retreat, when pursued 
by the wild beast of the desert, some few 
degrees wilder than himself, insatiable with 
hunger, and eager for blood ; or that it sup- 
presses and disavows every proper exertion 
of a virtuous and manly spirit. Pusillani- 
mity is not a virtue, but a weakness. A 
modest courage is both eminently useful 
and importantly necessary ; but unblashing 
effrontery is destitute of merit, neither can it 
be palliated nor extenuated. . 

The sentiment of our natural connexion 
with each other as men, should induce re- 
flections on our common failings, should 
annihilate all crude opinions of self-conceit, 
which dispose us to be quarrelsome and 
contentious, when we ought to make mutual 
allowances, and foster a reciprocity of kind- 
ness towards their imperfections and failings, 
as such are necessarily in idental to the pre- 
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sent constitution of our nature. For there 
is probably not a man to be found in the 
world, who has not, at some time or other 
in the course of his peregrination through 
life, been misled by jon, or erred 
through ignorance; therefore this should 
make us less impatient of contradiction, 
aud moderate our notions of fancied supe- 
riority. But what numbers there are, who, 
having once engaged in a controversy, o: 
espoused a side, no matter whether right or 
wrong, are determined to abide by it, let 
the ultimate consequences be what they 
will, whether prejudicial or beneficial to 
their interests, with an inflexible obstinacy 
and a deliberate pertinacity, that sets at de- 
fiance the dictates of prudence, and demo- 
lishes the mounds which peace has erected 
on her territories, to exclude the din of 
strife, and elude the tumult of violence and 
discord. Pride, an unequivocal symptom 
of a haughty and contumelious spirit, and 
an ill-regulated mind, will not allow them 
to resign the least iota of the point in dis- 
pute, or to make the first advances to re- 
conciliation and peace, when true honour 
and magnanimity would have led to gener- 
ous acknowledgments, and gratuitous con- 
descension. 

These are usually haughty in their claims, 
dogmatic in their opinions, and supercilious 
in their behaviour; require great submis- 
sion, and demand the most abject servility 
from their opponents, before they can be 
satisfied or appeased. The lover of peace 
regards men and manners in a different 
light, he approaches them in a calmer atti- 
tude, and a more chastised mood. Fully 
conscious that he himself has been often in 
the wrong ; sensible how trifling and incon- 
siderable, for the most part, are the causes 
of contention and discord among mankind ; 
aware that all men are liable to be preju- 
diced and misled by false reports and un- 
founded assertions, into unjust suspicions 
of the motives of others, he is eminently 
qualified for maintaining a philosophic calm- 
ness ; he can look, without disturbance or 
emotion, on many of the events, occur- 
rences, and discussions, which propel more 
sanguine tempers into the vortex of passion, 
where they become disordered and con- 
vulsed by fierce anger, and irascible revenge. 

Tuomas Royce. 


Leicester, Feb. 21, 1832. 
_——— 
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“Tr is not easy,” says Blair, “to give a 
precise idea of what is meant by style: the 
best definition which I can give of it is, the 
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iar manner in which a man expresses 
conceptions by means of language.” 
Assuming the correctness of this defini- 
nition, style is the transcript of the mind, 
and, by a natural consequence, will gene- 
rally partake of the prominent features of 
thought in which either individuals or na- 
tions are prone to indulge. 

The character of the writings of some of 
the most distinguished authors of the age, 
when taken in concert with their avocations 
and general demeanour, are highly illustra- 
tive of this truth, The productions of John. 
son, for instance, are distinguished by ful- 
ness and stiffness ; of Addison, by elegance 
and perspicuity; of Hall, by nervousness 
and chastity ; and those of Jay, by simpli- 
city and force. Who does not at once re- 
cognize in these productions a transcript of 
the haughty lexicographer, the polished 
spectator, the eloquent defender of the press, 
and the inimitable portrayer of Christian 
character ? 

How strongly are national characters 
stamped upon the language, and displayed 
in the style, of a people. To such an ex- 
tent is this carried, that you may generally 
consider the style adopted by any country at 
different periods of its history, as a fair in- 
dex to its improvement or degeneracy, its 
prosperity or adversity. 

It would require but a limited acquaint- 
ance with language or society to determine 
that, the American Indians were in a state 
of comparative ignorance from the highly 
figurative and poetical style which they 
adopt, or that the French were light and 
volatile, the Scotch sombre and acute, the 
Irish poetic and excitable, and the English 
brave and generous, 

We must not, however, suppose that 

there is any thing approaching to uniformity 
in the style of those nations to which we 
have referred. No. The various important 
pursuits in which their respective inhabit- 
ants are engaged, give rise to a style which 
is peculiar to the avocations in which they 
are engaged. 
In our native land, for instance, what a 
marked contrast there is between the sub- 
tle and technical style of law, and the 
open and unfettered eloquence of the se- 
nate; what a striking difference between 
the wild and fictitious style of the stage, 
and the sober and abiding oratory of the 
pulpit. 

Yet while these professions have prescribed 
certain limits to their style, beyond which it is 
deemed imprudent to advance, as the lan- 
guage which they speak is the same, so 
there are some general rules laid down, by 
the judicious application of which, all may 


be aided in attaining that most important 
requisite in a good writer or speaker, “a 
good style.” The great design of public 
speaking, under whatever circumstances or 
in whatever capacity, being either to in- 
struct, convince, or refute, it is highly im- 
portant that perspicuity, precision, and 
natural illustration should be principal ele- 
ments in a good style. The absence of 
these properties may often cast the appear- 
ance of fiction over truth, while their pre- 
sence on the other hand has too often array- 
ed vice in the garment of virtue, rendered 
religion ridiculous, and made the sinful 
pleasures of life appear the very source of 
present and future good. 

To the special pleader, how highly impor- 
tant is the cultivation of a perspicuous and 
easy style, for often on the right adjustment 
of the different points of law, and their clear 
and vivid representation to the court, de- 
pend the most important decisions. It is a 
duty which appears imperative in the pa- 
triotic senator, on the result of whose plead- 
ings the welfare of the land to a great ex- 
tent depends. Both the successful writers 
and performers of the drama, being as- 
sured that their only success depends on 
effect, have adupted the most effectual way 
to secure it, by allowing nature to speak for 
herself in her own beautiful and simple 
language. 

To those who are the religious instructors 
of the people, it appears to be a study of 
the first importance, seeing that the tempo- 
ral and eternal welfare of their hearers de- 
pends, as far as they are concerned, in the 
clear representation of truth to the mind. 

It should be their endeavour to press into 
the service of so holy and important a 
cause, all the beauties and force of language. 
It should be their object to cull the excel- 
lencies of style from every profession, in 
order that their style may be so much supe. 
rior to those of the lower professions, as 
the cause in which they ate engaged is noble 
and holy, when contrasted with every other 
earthly employment. 

The instructions of the pulpit, to be ef- 
fective, should be distinguished by precision 
and perspicuity, by simplicity and dignity, 
by liveliness and strength. These should 
be combined with familiar illustration from 
real life, and a minute dissection of the 
different forms which sin assumes to allure 
the unwary. 

It is to be regretted that this subject has 
not engaged more of the attention of emi- 
nent divines. By its neglect, many of their 
best works are rendered both uninviting and 
unintelligible to the majority of readers, 
while others are so verbose and ambiguous 
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as to confuse the most sagacious. Not only 
does it display itself in the works of the 
dead, but in the acts of the living, with 
this difference, that the rough and unpolish- 
ed style of the fathers is exchanged for the 
prim and mawkish style of the academician ; 
and the unmusical sentences of the rigid 
non-con., for the half-versified prose of the 
polished dissenter ; and the studied paucity 
of words in the one, is changed for the mul- 
tiplied verbiage of the other. 

It is very manifest that many who are 
classed among evangelical dissenters, and 
whose abilities and education might enable 
them “to afford to be simple,” have been 
gradually accommodating themselves to the 
fastidious taste of this peculiar age ; too 
often clothing the beautiful language of di- 
vine truth in smooth and poetie diction, 
and thus depriving it of its powerful ener- 
gy — too often sacrificing the force of truth 
to the prevalent spirit of a latitudinarian 
liberality, and, by their lofty and pedantic 
style, sacrificing the interests of the many 
to the momentary gratification of the few. 

This evil has of late been rendered more 
evident by the increase of evangelical mi- 
nisters within the pale of the Establishment, 
whose principal characteristic is sensibility 
combined with learning, and deep feeling 
with ardent piety. May that day speedily 
arrive, in which the ministers of Christ 
shall universally imitate in their ministra- 
tions, that illustrious example which is set 
before them in the Saviour, in whose ad- 
dresses we can discover all that is sublime 
united with all that is simple ; the affectionate 
in address, the ‘severe in reproof, combined 
with the highest order of dignity, in connexion 
with the more familiar occurrences in life. 
Adopting his style, animated with his spirit, 
preaching his truth, may they be the in- 
strumeiits of converting sinners from the 
error of their ways, directing the saint to 
the immortality of the just, and, like the 
Saviour in the days of his flesh, constraining 
those to acknowledge the force of that truth 
they would fain deny, and, having completed 
their work, be received to the mansions of 
God, and commence, in the style of the ran- 
somed, the perpetual song of heaven. 

Covdog. 

Oct. 12, 1832. 


GENUINE SIMPLICITY. 


A. little pastoral address, sent to the Sunday Scholars 
of St. Paul’s Church, Rochester, America. By 
the Rector, Rev. Chauncey Colton. 


“ Because I have you in my heart.”—S?. Paul. 


Tuere was a little boy at church only three 
weeks ago to-day, that is dead now! I 


GENUINE SIMPLICITY. 


saw him when I was ae » Sitting in 
the pew with his mamma, Brom, 
little cousins. Now he is dead! It was 
Hobart Atkinson’s cousin, little Thomas 
W. Hills. He was only about as old as 
Hobart, six years. He was a very precious 
child—a good child; and his mamma 
thinks he had learned how to die, in the 
Sunday school. One morning, when he 
was very sick, he waked up, and his aunt 
was sitting by the bed. And when he 
opened his eyes, he said: “ Aunt Mary, 
I dreamed that I was in heaven!” “ And 
who did you see there?” his aunt asked 
him. Little Thomas answered, “I saw 
Jesus Christ, and he said to me ‘Cone, 
thou blessed little child!’” Think, my 
dear children, how beautiful this was. 
“Come, thou blessed little child.” I should 
think his dear mamma would want it writ- 
ten on his grave stone, shouldn’t you ?— 
Don’t you suppose little Thomas remem- 
bered those precious words of our Saviour 
that he learned in the Sunday school? How 
very beautiful they are! “Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven !’” 
When Thomas had told his aunt about 
thinking (in his dreams) that he was in 
heaven, he said, “‘ Aunt Mary, God loves 
Christians, and Christians love God.” His 
aunt asked him if he thought he was a 
Christian, and he said, “I hope I am.” 
He seemed to be praying very often, and 
one day, the day before he died, he 

yed aloud in these words: ‘*O God, 
Leqive all my sins. O God—O God, for- 
give my sins, for Jesus’ sake: forgive my sins, 
for Jesus’ sake.” He seemed to be think- 
ing a great deal about Jesus, and said once 
to his aunt, when she was sitting by him, 
‘ Dear aunt, have you found Christ?” He 
wished every body to see and know what a 
precious Saviour he had found, and how 
the Saviour had kindly taught him how to 
die. He thought, very soon after he was 
taken sick, that he should not get well, and 
it made him very happy indeed, to think 
that when he died he should go up and be 
in heaven. He prayed about it, and talked 
about it a great deal. And just before he 
died, when he seemed to be growing weak 
very fast, he lay quiet, and still, and peace- 
ful, as if he was going to sleep in the arms 
of Jesus. So this lovely child died. And 
how happy his dear parents, and grand- 
mamma, and aunts, and Sunday school 
teacher, and all, must feel when they think 
how safe and happy little Thomas was, 
going to sleep, sleeping the sweet sleep of 
death, in the arms of Jesus; and how 
happy it must make them, to feel so sure, 











that after “he fell asleep,” after he died 
that morning, about the time you would 
see the morning star going up into the 
heavens, the Saviour said to him, “ Come, 
thou blessed little child,” and took him to 
be with him for ever in heaven. 


—_ 


THE DEATH OF THE CHRISTIAN. 
(From the German of Lavater.) 


Deatu suddenly presented himself before 
a Christian. 

“ Welcome! thou messenger of immor- 
tality ; thrice welcome !” was the salutation 
of the good man. 

“ How is this,” said Death,—“ Son of 
sin, dost thou not fear my approach ?” 
“No: he who is a Christian indeed, may 
view thee undismayed.” 

“Canst thou behold me attended by 
sickness and disease,—canst thou observe 
the cold sweat distilling from my wings,— 
without shuddering ?” 

* Even so,” replied the believer in Jesus: 
* And, wherefore is it that thou tremblest 
not ?” 

“ Because it is by them I am assured of 
thy speedy approach.” 

“ And who art thou, O mortal? that my 
presence hath no power to terrify ?” 

“T am a Christian !” smiling with benig- 
nity on his stern visitor. 

Death then breathed upon him,—and in 
an instant they both disappeared. A grave 
had opened beneath their feet ; and I could 
observe something lying therein. I wept. 
Suddenly the sound of celestial voices at- 
tracted my attention, and, looking towards 
heaven, I saw the Christian in the clouds ; 
his countenance was irradiated with the 
same smile that I had before observed 
upon it, and his hands were clasped toge- 
ther. Glittering angels then approached 
him, shouting, and the Christian shone 
resplendent as themselves. Again I wept. 
I now looked into the grave, and at once 
perceived what it contained ;—it was the 
Christian, having disrobed himself for his 


flight. 
Preston Brook. 8. S. 
a 
AUTUMN. 





The withered frame—the ruin’d mind, 
The wreck by passion left behind ; 
The shrivell’d scroll—the scatter’d leaf, 

Sear’d by the Autumn’s blast of grief. 





NoTWITHSTANDING the great temporal 
preparations against winter, made by man, 
and even insects ; yet it is to be lamented 
that the principal object is too much neg- 


AUTUMN.—RELIGIOUS PRODIGALITY.—A CHRISTIANS DEATH. 
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lected, namely, a preparation for death. 
We forget that life is soon to cease ; and 
are too indifferent about providing for the 
winter of the grave. We perceive the 
blast of time quenching our glories; but 
we listen not to its warning voice, although 
we know not how soon this cumbrous coil 
of mortality may be laid in the dust. 

Death is a grand secret; we know not 
beforehand when, how, or by what means, 
we, or our friends, shall be brought under 
its dominion ; we know not what disease 
or disaster will be the door to let us into 
the road whence no one returns; we can- 
not describe how the knot between body 
and soul is untied ; we know not how the 
spirit of man leaves the tenement of clay, 
and goes, “To be, we know not what; and 
live, we know not how.” 

Assured, therefore, that we must all die, 
sooner or later, it behoveth us to be ready, 
that our last end may be the best. Let us 
not delay one moment, for we know not 
how soon God may call us to give an ac- 
count of our stewardship. 

Preston Brook. 8.5. 


— 


RELIGIOUS PRODIGALITY. 


A religious prodigal may appear an ano- 
malous term; but it is presumed a few 
considerations will convince all of its jus- 
tice, as applied to many characters of the 
present age. 

There are indeed but few, comparatively, 
among the class we would denominate as 
prodigal of wealth, since none can return 
more than they have received from the 
Parent of all good ; nor can we ever do 
more than our duty requires, toward the 
amelioration of the distressed. But we 
may be prodigal in the extent of our dona~ 
tions to public objects, so as to paralyze 
our exertions in private benevolence to- 
wards those with whose wants we are well 
acquainted, and who, in the course of pro- 
vidence, appear to require assistance at our 
hands. This prodigality either inflates the 
mind with public applause, or wounds our 
kindly feelings in denying aid to the 
wretched, and betrays us to neglect our 
duty to God and man. 

He is a religious prodigal, whose osten- 
tatious beneficence gilds the lists of sub- 
scriptions ; but who, in a few years or 
months, informs the world that he has been 
lavish of his creditors’ just demands. 
Such characters are dangerous to Christian 
society ; they bring reproach upon the 
cross of Christ. 

But the prodigals most baneful in their 
example, are those who engage in the 

















































































































































































































































































































566 POVERTY FAVOURABLE TO LETTERS. 


management or operation of divers societies 
which may be within their sphere, but all 
of which are, either virtually neglected, or 
the leisure and talent employed, when 
divided, becomes of little importance to 
any. Committees are swelled with many 
such persons, who are like weights rather 
than wheels in the machinery of commu- 
nities. In vain do they lament they have 
no time to discharge this or that duty. 
The hours required to fulfil conscientiously 
the engagements of a local benevolent 
society, are absorbed in the attendance 
upon meetings for distant objects: and 
their zeal, time, and talents, evaporate in 
words ; they are ever occupied in the em- 
ployment of five talents; which do not pro- 
duce the proper interest of one. 

There are those, who, prodigal in the 
business of public associations, leave them- 
selves no time to dispense religious know- 
ledge in their own families ; who, whilst 
they correct the vices of the depraved, 
— their own children to the pestilential 
influence of neglect: who train the young 
of another flock, to the injury of their own 
lambs, whom the wolf ofttimes devours : 
who soothe the afflicted stranger, whilst 
their partners in life bear their domestic 
sorrows alone, or their relations languish 
in affliction. 

There are others, who, in the cultivation 
of other men’s hearts, neglect their own ; 
such persons resemble those who helped to 
build Noah’s ark, but entered not into it. 
These can descant upon the love of God, 
and talk of communion with him, but they 
have no time to enjoy these blessings. 
Frequent in public devotional engagements, 
the closet is neglected, and the sacrifice 
made of their own peace for the benetit of 
others. Such often fall away, because they 
have no root; always sowing, but they 
neither plough nor weed their own hard- 
ening hearts. 

From the extent of these charges, some 
may be ready to ask, “ Who then shall 
assist in forwarding the mighty objects 
which Missionary, Bible, and other socie- 
ties, contemplate ?” The answer is obvious. 
Let the love of Christ constrain us in every 
good work ; let every man give according 
as he hath, let him that hath little give his 
mite ; and he that hath much give plen- 
teously : “ every man according as he pur- 

th in his heart ;” “ always remember- 
ing we should provide things honest, not 
only in the sight of the Lord, but also in 
the sight of all men.” Again, let us take 
heed that our good be not evil spoken of. 
Let us estimate our talents by a knowledge 
of ourselves. Judgment and ability, of 


moderate order, may be wearied and weak. 
ened by constant engagements, which might 
have proved a blessing, if well directed and 
concentrated. 

We ought not to forget that the moun- 
tain torrent is noisy, and ever varying its 
course, whilst the little stream fertilizes the 
soil; that whilst meteors dance on the 
sky, the glimmering taper diffuses useful 
light; and that the glowing comet, in an 
extended course, is of little benefit to man- 
kind, whilst the moon’s calm light dispels 
the midnight darkness. 

E. J. J. 
a 


POVERTY AND MISFORTUNE, FAVOURABLE 
TO LETTERS. 


Or this truth the ingenious volumes of the 
Family Library, which detail the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties, afford numer- 
ous illustrations.—Erasmus, Kepler, and 
Scheffer laboured under the most dis- 
heartening poverty. Wolfgang Masculus 
sang ballads through the country, and 
begged his way from door to door, in order 
to purchase the means of commencing 
study; and William Postellus, on his road 
to Paris, was in such a destitute condition, 
that he assisted at harvest, in order to raise 
the means of proceeding; yet these two 
have obtained extraordinary characters as 
learned men. Sebastian Castalio, author 
of an elegant Latin version of the Scrip- 
tures, was for many years so poor that he 
laboured whole days in the fields, in order 
to obtain the means of subsistence. Pope 
Adrian VI. was the son of a humble barge- 
man, and, when at school, had such a scanty 
allowance as to be unable to purchase 
candles whereby to study at night. 

Claude Lorraine was an apprentice to a 
pastry-cook. Salvator Rosa was, in the 
early part of his life, so poor, from the cir- 
cumstance of his being obliged to support 
his mother and family, that, after finishing 
a picture, he was scarcely able to purchase 
the canvass for another. “ It is related of 
the painter, Joseph Ribera, commonly 
called Lo Spagnoletto, that, after having for 
some time pursued his art at Rome in 
great indigence, he was patronized by one 
of the cardinals, who, giving him apart- 
ments in his palace, enabled him to live at 
his ease; but that, after a while, finding 
himself growing indolent amidst his new 
comforts and luxuries, he actually withdrew 
himself from their corrupting influence, and 
voluntarily returned to poverty and labour 
—thus exhibiting the choice of Hercules in 
real life, and verifying the beautiful fiction 
of Xenophon.” 
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Miles Davies, a writer on antiquities, is 
said to have hawked his productions him- 
self from door to door. The Rev. William 
Davy affords an extraordinary instance of 
perseverance. Wishing to publish his 
System of Divinity,” but finding that it 
would cost two thousand pounds, a sum 
beyond his means, he actually turned 
printer himself, and, with a quantity of cast- 
off type fhe, after thirteen years’ of unre- 
mitting toil, finished the publication of his 
work, which extended to twenty-six vols. 
8vo, of nearly 500 pages each. 

Even exile and imprisonment, depressing 
as they are to the spirits, have not damped 
the literary and scientific ardour of some 
individuals. Ovid spent the last years of 
his life in banishment among barbarians, 
after being stripped of his possessions, yet 
_ some of the finest of his works were written 
at that period. Boethius’s “Consolations 
of Philosophy,” a work deservedly ad- 
mired, was written while its author was 
confined, and under sentence of death. 
Buchanan commenced his Latin version of 
the Psalms whilst lying in prison. Cer- 
vantes wrote his “ Don Quixote,” in con- 
finement. Tasso produced several of his 
ablest pieces whilst shut up in a monastery, 
under the imputation of being deranged. 

French translation of the Scriptures 
was commenced by the author, Le Maistre, 
in the Bastile. The celebrated Madame 
Roland, who perished during the Revolu- 
tion, wrote her “ Memoires” during the two 
months she — in prison previous to her 
execution. Sir Walter Raleigh's extraor- 
dinary work, the “ History of the World,” 
was written in the Tower, whilst Sir Walter 
was expecting that death which he even- 
tually received. Lady Jane Grey, and 
Queen Mary, of Scotland, both solaced the 
hours of their imprisonment by literary 
labours ; and James the First of Scotland, 
whilst a captive in England, wrote his 
beautiful allegory, “The King’s Quhair,” 
which is considered the finest poem that 
had then been produced, with the excep- 
tion of the poems of Chaucer. 


a 
THE DEAD SEA. 


Tue celebrated lake which occupies the 
site of Sodom and Gomorrah, is called in 
Scripture, the Dead Sea. Among the 
Greeks and Latins it is known by the name 
of Asphaltites, the Arabs denote it Bahar 
Loth, or sea of Lot. M. de Chateaubriand 
does not agree with those who conclude it 
to be the crater of a volcano: for, having 
seen Vesuvius, Solfatara, the Peake of the 
Azores, and the extinguished volcanoes of 





THE DEAD SEA. 
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Auvergne, he remarked in all of them the 

same characters: that is to say, moun- 
tains excavated in the form of a tunnel, 
lava and ashes, which exhibited incontest- 
able proof of the agency of fire. The Salt 
Sea, on the contrary, is a lake of great 
length, curved iike a bow, placed between 
two ranges of mountains, which have no 
mutual coherence of form, no similarity of 
composition. They do not meet at the two 
extremities of the lake ; but while the one 
continues to bound the Valley of Jordan, 
and to run northward as far as Tiberias, 
the other stretches away to the south till it 
loses itself in the sands of Yemen. There 
are, it is true, hot springs, quantities of 
bitumen, sulphur, and asphaltus ; but these 
of themselves are not sufficient to attest the 
previous existence of a volcano.—With 
respect indeed to the engulfed cities; if 
we adopt the idea of Michaelis aud of 
Busching, physies may be admitted to 
explain the catastrophe, without offence to 
religion. According to their views, Sodom 
was built upon a mine of bitumen ; a fact 
which is ascertained by the testimony of 
Moses and Josephus, who spake of the 
wells of naphtha in the valley of Siddim. 
Lightning kindled the combustible mass, 
and the guilty cities sank in the subter- 
raneous conflagration. Malte Brun inge- 
niously suggested that Sodom and Gomor- 
rah themselves may have been built of bi- 
tuminous stones, and thus have been set in 
flames by the fire from heaven. 

According to Strabo, there were thirteen 
towns swallowed up in the Lake Asphal- 
tites ; Stephen of Byzantium reckons eight; 
the book of Genesis, while it names five, as 
situated in the Vale of Siddim, relates the 
destruction of two only; four are mentioned 
in Deuteronomy, and five are mentioned by 
the author of Ecclesiasticus. 

The marvellous properties usually as- 
signed to the Dead Sea by the earlier tra- 
vellers have vanished, upon a more rigid 
investigation. It is known that bodies sink, 
or float upon it, in proportion to their spe- 
cific gravity, and that, although the water 
is so dense as to be favourable to swim- 
mers, no security is to be found against the 
common accident of drowning. Josephus, 
indeed, asserts that Vespasian, in order to 
ascertain the fact now mentioned, com- 
manded a number of his slaves to be bound 
hand and foot, and thrown into the deepest 
part of the lake ; and that so far from any 
of them sinking, they all maintained their 
places on the surface until it pleased the 
Emperor to have them taken out.—Bit 
this anecdote, although perfectly consistent 
with truth, does not justify all the infe- 












































































































































568 HABITS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ABYSSINIANS. 


rences which have been drawn from it. 
“ Being willing to make an experiment,” 
says Maundrell, “I went into it, and found 
that it bore up my body, in swimming, with 
an uncommon force ; but as for that rela- 
tion of some authors, that men wading into 
it were buoyed up to the top as soon as 
they got as deep as the middle, I found it, 
upon trial, not true.”— Edinburgh Cabinet 
ary. 
4 -_—-— 
HABITS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
ABYSSINIANS. 

Tuerr manner of dancing consists rather in 
the motion of the shoulders and head than 
in that of the legs or feet. When several 
dance at a time, they move round in a ring. 
The men jump a great height at times, 
while the women sink down by degrees, 
making motions with the head, shoulders, 
and breast, until they nearly squat on the 
ground. They afterwards spring up in a 
lively manner, and go round as before. 

The Abyssinians, while they profess to 
be rigid followers of the Christian faith, are 
yet ignorant of the greater part of its pre- 
cepts ; which arises chiefly from the want of 
a good example being shewn to them by 
those of the superior class. The heads of 
their clergy are in general the greatest 
drinkers in the whole country, and at feasts, 
the quantity of raw meat which they con. 
sume, and the ravenous manner in which 
they devour it, exceeds all belief; indeed, 
they behave more like drunken beasts, when 
in company, than civilized beings. 

Notwithstanding the libertine conduct of the 
Abyssinians, they strictly keep all their fasts, 
which are very numerous, and on those days 
never eat or drink till about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, which time they compute by 
measuring so many lengths of the foot given 
by the shade of the body on level ground. 
This, indeed, is the only way in which they 
keep time in Abyssinia. Their great Lent, 
which commences in February, lasts fifty-six 
days. Their years are called after the 
four Evangelists—that of John is the leap- 
year. They reckon the number of years 
from the creation of the world to the birth 
of Christ, five thousand five hundred ; and 
from the birth of Christ to the present time, 
one thousand eight hundred and five ; the 
latter being about nine years short of our 
time. The administering of the holy sacra- 
ment is quite a public ceremony. After receiv- 
ing it, they place their hands to their mouths, 
and go their way; nor will they on any 
consideration spit that day, even if a fly by 
chance be drawn into the mouth by their 
breath, which at other times would occasion 
them to vomit, as they detest a fly ; and 


many will not even eat or drink what a fly 
has been found in. 

On passing a church mounted, they 
alight from their horse or mule, and kiss 
the gateway or tree in front, according to 
the distance they are at when passing; and 
if ata distance, they take up a stone, and 
throw it upon a heap, which is always 
found on the road opposite to the church, 
In Abyssinia, a traveller, who sees in the 
wildest deserts large piles of stones, might 
be led to attribute the custom to the same 
motive which occasions similar piles to be 
found in Arabia, where some one has been 
killed and buried, and all who knew him, as 
they pass, throw a stone on his grave; 
but this is not the case here, those stones 
being thrown there by Christians, who know 
that the nearest church lies opposite to the 
spot: and on this account an Abyssinian 
traveller, when he sees such a pile of stones, 
knows that he is opposite to a church, and, 
in consequence, kisses the pile, and adds 
another stone to the heap. é priests are 
numerous beyond belief. 

There are priests and deacons, who go 
about to the different towns, or residences 
of chiefs, where they find employment in 
teaching children to read. Their school is 
held generally in a churchyard or in some 
open place near, it, sometimes before the 
residence of the master, and in that case, 
during the rains, they are all crowded up in 
a small dark hut, learning prayers by word 
of mouth from the master, instead of froma 
book. When a boy is somewhat advanced 
in learning, he is made to teach the younger 
ones. However few the scholars, the mas- 
ter has in general great trouble with them, 
and, in addition to the ordinary punishments, 
numbers are constantly obliged to be kept 
in irons, The common way of punishing 
scholars is as follows: the schoolmaster 
stands over them witha wax taper, which cuts 
as severely as a whip, while five or six boys 
pinch the offender’s legs and thighs ; and, if 
they spare him, the master gives them a 
stroke with the taper; but the correction 
considered most effective for these young 
Abyssinian rogues, is that of having irons 
put upon their legs for many months together, 
which, in one instance I knew, proved fatal. 
It was a grown Agow boy, about thirteen 
years of age, who had more than once con- 
trived to get his irons off, and desert from 
the school ; for which the master, by desire 
of the parents, put so heavy a pair of irons 
upon his ankles, that he found it impossible 
to get them off: and this enraged him so 
much, that he drew his large knife, cut 
his own throat, and soon afterwards ex- 
pired. 
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HABITS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ABYSSINIANS. 


Funeral Ceremonies.—The priests came, 
and the customary prayers were read, and 
my child was carried away to be 
buried, his mother following in a distracted 
manner. After the funeral, the people 
returned to my house, and, when they had 
cried for a half an hour, I begged they 
would leave off, and let me have a little rest, 
as I found myself unwell. They complied, 
and left me with only a few friends; but in 
a few minutes, the people of Antalo, my 
acquaintances, hearing of my misfortunes, 
came flocking, and began their cry; and I 
was obliged to sit and hear the name of my 
dead boy repeated a thousand times, with 
cries that are inexpressible, whether feigned 
or real. Though no one had so much 
reason to lament as myself, I could never 
have shown my grief in so affected a man- 
ner, though my heart felt much more. 

Before the cry was over, the people with 
devves were standing in crowds about my 
house, striving who should get in first ; and 
the door was entirely stopped up, till at last 
my people were obliged to keep the en- 
trance clear by force, and let only one at a 
time into the house. Some brought twenty 
or thirty cakes of bread, some a jar of maze, 
some cooked victuals, fowls and bread, some 
a sheep, &c.; and in this manner I had my 
house filled so full, that I was obliged to go 


out into the yard until things were put in 
order, and supper was ready. The head- 
riest came with a jar of maze and a cow. 

hat neighbours and acquaintances bring 
in the manner above mentioned, is called 


devves. The bringers are all invited to eat 
with you ; they talk and tell stories, to divert 
your thoughts from the sorrowful subject ; 
they force you to drink a great deal ; but I 
remarked, that, at these cries, when the 
relatives of the deceased become a little 
tranquil in their minds, some old woman, 
or some person who can find no one to 
talk to, will make a dismal cry, saying, 
Oh, what a fine child! and is he already 
forgotten?” This puts the company into 
confusion, and all join in the cry, which 
perhaps will last half an hour, during which 
the servants and common people standing 
about will drink out all the maze, and when 
well drunk, will form themselves into a gang 
at the door, and begin their cry ; and if their 
masters want another jar of maze to drink, 
they must pour it out themselves, their 
servants being so drunk that they cannot 
stand. In this manner they pass away a 
day, without taking rest, 

I must say, however, that the first part 
of the funeral is very affecting: and the 
only fault I can find is, that they bury the 
dead the instant they expire. Ifa grown 
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person of either sex, or a priest, is by 
them when they expire, the moment 
the breath departs, the cries and shouts 
which have been kept up for hours before, 
are recommenced with fury ; the priests read 
prayers of forgiveness while the body is 
washed, and the hands put across one an- 
other upon the lower part of the belly, and 
tied to keep them in that position, the jaws 
tied as close as possible, the eyes closed, the 
two great toes tied together, and the body 
is wrapped in a clean cloth and sewed up, 
after which the skin called meet, the only 
bed an Abyssinian has to lie upon, is tied 
over the cloth, and the corpse laid upon a 
couch and carried to the church, the 
bearers walking at a slow pace. According 
to the distance of the house from the church, 
the whole route is divided into seven equal 
parts ; and when they come to the end of every 
seventh part, the corpse is set down, and 
ye of forgiveness offered to the Supreme 
3eing for the deceased. Every neighbour 
helps to dig the grave, bringing Ins own 
materials for the purpose, and all try to 
outwork one another. Indeed, when a 
stranger happens to die where he has no 
acquaintances, numbers always flock to assist 
in burying him; and many of the towns- 
people will oe an hour's cry, as if they 
had been related. 

There is no expense for burying, every 
one assisting his neighbour, as I have above 
mentioned. But the priests demand an 
exorbitant sum, from those who have pro- 
perty, for prayers of forgiveness ; and I have 
seen two priests quarrelling over the cloth of 
a poor dead woman, the only good article 
she had left. If aman dies and leaves a 
wife and child, the poor woman is drained 
of the last article of value she , to 
purchase meat and drink for } een priests, 
for six months after her misfortune, other- 
wise they would not bestow a prayer upon 
her husband, which would disgrace her and 
render her name odious amongst the popu- 
lace, In this manner I have known many 
families ruined. An Agow servant of Mr. 
Coffin’s, who had been left behind with me 
on account of ill health, died at Chelicut 
where he had formerly taken a wife; and 
the little wages he had saved had enabled 
him and his wife to keep a yoke of oxen, 
she having a piece of land of her own. 
Knowing the man to be very poor, and the 
great regard he had for his master, I was 
induced to give a fat cow and ajar of maze 
to the priests, to pray for the poor man’s 
soul. This they took, and the poor womar 
made what corn she had into bread and 
beer for them ; after which they refused to 
keep their weekly fetiart (prayers of forgive- 
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ness) for one month, unless she paid them 
more; to com which, and to satisfy 
these wretches, she was obliged to sell her 
two oxen; and the poor woman was again 
reduced to work and labour hard with the 
pickaxe,—Life and Adventures of Na- 
thaniel Pearce. 


> 





PATRICK O'CONNOR. 


A Narrative. 
(Concluded from page 530.) 


For some time, the words of his father, 
whom, notwithstanding all, he dearly loved, 
had a visible effect upon the mind and 
actions of Arthur, insomuch that, at the 
time, he resolved to relinquish the ac- 
quaintance he had formed altogether. 

Had this determination been immediately 
followed up, all would again have been 
well ; but, alas ! when resolutions are formed 
in our own strength, what are they good for? 
It is from this cause that, of so many which 
are daily formed, so few are carried into 
execution. 

It was precisely thus with Arthur. He 
formed, indeed, his resolution, but failed to 
implore the guidance of Him whom his father 
worshipped, and without whom his con- 
science told him nothing coule be done. 
The consequence was, that, when Maurice 
next presented himself, however the inward 
monitor might urge him, he wanted suffici- 
ent firmness and courage to withstand boldly; 
and thus, ere many weeks had passed, they 
were together as frequently, if not oftener 
than before. 

As is always the case, a sad reverse of 
things was soon observable by all who knew 
the cottage. There was no longer that 
exact uniformity which had characterized 
all its proceedings. The quiet beauty of 
household love, and household piety, was 
marred. Not a day rolled on, not a table 
was spread, or prayer offered up, unembit- 
tered by the recollection that one of the 
formerly so happy family had thrown a 
cloud of sorrow over the rest; and the old 
man began in some measure to feel the 
strong ties which bound him to his home 
loosened. But this was not all. The re- 
eage he had obtained among his neigh- 

rs for skill and management in business 
was on the decline; himself was growing 
aged, and incapable of labouring as he had 
done ; and it may easily be imagined, that 
Arthur’s intimacy with Halloran, carried on 
as it was in direct opposition to the wishes 
of his best friends, produced no very salu- 
tary effects. For it always happens, that 
acts of disobedience grow every day stronger, 


by the influence of temptation; and each 


step of advancement in the course of sin, 
makes the heart firmer to withstand every 
good thought and work. 

So long as any hope of amendment 
appeared, Patrick held his. peace as much 
as possible ; constantly, however, and ear- 
nestly, praying for the welfare of his son, 
and keeping a steady eye upon all his 
movements; but when the consequences of 
neglect and disobedience became too seri- 
ous to be overlooked; when he could not 
avoid seeing that the longer things went on 
thus, the harder they would become to 
ameliorate, he resolved to exercise the 
authoritative interference of a parent, and 
accordingly took the earliest opportunity, 
when alone, of declaring his intentions. 
“ Arthur,” he began, “ I am the father who 
has nourished and preserved you; from 
your earliest infancy till now, I have ever 
been watchful over your steps with an 
anxious eye and a prayerful heart. Tell 
me, have you ever seen aught in me which 
warrants on your part a disobedience of 
precept, and removal of affection ?” 

Arthur was silent. 

He continued. “It is time, Arthur, that 
some change should take place; youhave 
resolved to hear no warning voice, no friendly 
advice, as regards that Halloran; you have 
caused your parents to eat the bread of 
bitterness, and shed the tear of sorrow; to 
which things, ere you occasioned them, they 
were happy strangers. Your dvties both 
to God and man are neglected, the confi- 
dence and love of a father and mother, 
which you have ever proved unabating and 
sincere, have been rejected, for the society 
of one whom the world has pronounced a 
villain !” 

“The falsehood of the world, Sir,” re- 
plied Arthur, ‘renders it more necessary 
that some one should stand up for those 
whom it belies. Maurice Halloran is my 
friend ; however he may have acted towards 
others, he has been kind to me, and I scorn 
to relinquish a true friend to gratify the 
caprice of those whose tyranny I may be 
in some measure forced to undergo.” 

“ Tyranny !” ejaculated O'Connor. “ Ar- 
thur, Arthur! hold, provoke me not—but 
God will support me,” he added, as if the 
Being whose name he uttered had suddenly 
shed a gleam of comfort over his mind. 
“ But, oh! how can a father bear, after 
years of affection, days of watching, and 
nights of prayer, in behalf of his child, 
dearer to him than even life itself, to hear 
all those cares and anxieties called by that 
child, tyranny! God pardon thee, my 
son.” 
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Arthur was somewhat moved at this dis- 
play of his father’s feelings, and he would 

in have promised never to vex him again; 
but 7 and resentment kept him silent. 

“Did I not,” said the old man, “ feel 
well assured, that Heaven intends all for my 
good, I should be inclined to marvel at your 
conduct ; so wicked, so unnatural, has it 
become. But you make not God your 
friend ; you delight not in his ways: how 
then can it be otherwise? But hear me, 
Arthur, for your mother’s and your sister’s 
sake, for my own sake, and for the happi- 
ness’ sake of us all, unless you wholly alter 
your conduct, I cannot allow you a place 
under this roof. For ages, the humble 
dwelling of O’Connor has been a dwelling 
of , and I should consider myself un- 
faithful to the memory of my departed 
ancestors, did I suffer any, how dear soever 
he might be, to inhabit here, who could 
break that peace which has so long blest 
us.” 

Arthur’s rebeilious spirit was roused. 
“ Nay, Sir,” was his brief and passionate 
reply, “if the presence of your son in your 
house is a stumbling-block to your happi- 
ness, know that he can soon exchange it for 
one far more agreeable, far more inviting.” 

“ May God grant,” earnestly replied the 
old man, “ may God of his mercy grant, 
that wherever you go you may find as 
heartfelt a welcome, and as fond friends to 
greet you, as you would, were you a dutiful 
child, in your father’s dwelling.” 

With these words they parted.—But the 
morrow discovered what effect they had 

uced upon the mind of Arthur. -When 

the time came for the family to assemble, 
he was absent, and the day passed away 
without s¢eing or hearing any tidings of 
him. Aft\t waiting for some time without 
success, for his return, Patrick endeavoured 
to overcome his own feelings by soothing 
those of his wife and daughter. ‘“ Jet us 
hope,” he said, “that he may yet return, 
and all shall then be well; let us pray 
also.” Thus saying, the old man knelt 
with his afflicted family before the throne 
of grace, and implored forgiveness for the 
wandering child who had so deeply fallen ! 
If ever the offering of a father’s prayer, 
mixed with the mother’s and the sister's 
tears, were acceptable in the sight of 
Heaven, it was when this sorrowful family 
poured out their sorrows at the feet of Him 
who can pity the meanest of his creatures, 
and bring them in his own due time to 
rejoice in the deliverance he has wrouglit 
for them ! 

Weeks, months, passed away,—Arthur 
came not, neither was Maurice Halloran 
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ever seen near the cottage. O'Connor bore 
the desertion of his son in’a manner con- 
sistent with his character as a Christian ; he 
was, moreover, a man of strong nerve, and 
whatever sorrow Arthur’s conduct might 
cause him, (and much, very much, it un- 
doubtedly did,) yet he considered that his 
wife ol remaining child demanded his 
attention ; he therefore buried his grief as 
much as possible in his own bosom, that 
he might the more easily act the part of a 
comforter to those who now doubly needed 
his care. 

With Alice O'Connor the case was far 
otherwise. Adorning in all things the gos- 
pel of her Saviour, and living in an implicit 
obedience to its requirements, she was yet 
one of those tender lambs of his fold, who 
cannot always fathom the depth ef his love 
and power. Arthur was her first-born, her 
beloved son, and to part with him under 
any circumstances would have caused un- 
speakable grief; but she would rather have 
seen him laid in the grave, cut off with 
hope and youth yet green upon his brow, 
than thus led away by one whom she knew 
to be a determined villain. The calamity 
was more than she could bear; her mind 
could not withstand the shock, and her bo- 
dily health by degrees became so enfeebled, 
that, to all human appearance, she could not 
long continue a sojourner in this vale of 
tears. 

This was another severe trial for Patrick, 
to see his beloved wife hastening to the 
land where all things are forgotten: but 
even here he murmured not! He had yet 
left him a beauteous, a dutiful daughter, 
and he felt her to be a blessing he scarcely 
deserved. But was his cup of bitterness 
yet full? It was not!—The time was 
come when every earthly hope and earthly 
idol was to be destroyed, and he was to 
learn, when all the joys of sense were 
departed, to walk alone in the light of 
humble and submissive faith, 

It happened one morning, about six 
months after Arthur’s departure, that Catha- 
rine was required to proceed to a neigh- 
bouring town in order to procure some me- 
dicines, for her afflicted mother. “We must 
leave nothing undone,” said her father, as 
she prepared for her journey, “ which 
affords us a hope of relieving thy poor 
mother, but God only knows, and, if he see 
fit, it belongs not to me to resist his will ; 
yet the weight of sorrow hangs heavily on 
thy father’s heart.” 

Catharine proceeded on her way; an’ 
her father entered the chamber of sickness, 
(for Alice seldom now left her room,) 
where he spent the hours in reading and 
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, till it was nearly time for his daugh- 
re pe al She pa get a shadow 
of uneasiness passed across his breast when 
the village clock told the hour of noon, and 
Catharine was not at home.—Anxiously he 
waited ; what could have detained her so 
long? Afternoon — evening came, but 
brought her not with them! It could no 
longer be borne: the wretched father set 
on foot to the town, where the only infor- 
mation he could gain was, that she had 
been, and received the medicines for her 
mother ; but what became of her afterward 
he could not learn, nor did it appear that 
she had been seen by any one returning, 
although, on her way to the town, many 

rsons, whose habitations she had passed, 

th saw and recognized her ! 

What unutterable grief did the poor old 
man now experience ; it seemed as if, when 
compared with this, all his former troubles 
were as nothing, His son had departed 
from him ;—his wife was on the bed of 
sickness, perchance of death ;—and now 
his dear beloved daughter, who promised 
afterwards, when all else was dark, to shine 
upon him ; like the rainbow to his sorrows, 
—she too was gone! but how? Alas! the 
depth of his afflicticn was increased, by 
the ignorance of the manner of her depar- 
ture. This could not be borne.—Stroke 
upon stroke had fallen upon these humble 
ones, and one- was about to sink under 
them. The bitterness of death was in the 
cottage ! It was feared that the first tidings 
of her daughter’s disappearance would have 
sent Alice to another world; for a short 
time, however, she revived, and lay ming- 
ling her tears with prayers, in behalf of 
those so dear to her, though now she knew 
not where, But it was not long! The 
fond partner—the doating, the heart-broken 
mother,—the humble, yet bleeding Chris- 
tian,—was hastenin: to the mansions of her 
Father : another goiden sun had not sunk 
beneath the western hills, when Alice 
O’Connor had reached that distant shore, 
where the joy of a moment can afford 
abundant compensation for all the ills of 
earth. 

And now behold Patrick O'Connor, a 
lone miserable man, reft of each endearing 
tie which fettered him to earth and home ; 
without a friend to comfort him in his 
affliction! Oh, what a feeling of utter 
desolation js that, when the heart, which 
has long been used to lean sweetly upon 
the fond objects which surrounded it, is 
suddenly and rudely torn from all its joys, 
and left to bleed alone, without a kind hand 
to bind it up, without one resting-place 
where the wings of hope might fold them- 
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selves and be at peace. But there is a 


voice which s peace to every troubled 
soul ; and doubtless in the midst of all his 
misery, Patrick heard the soft breathings of 
that voice within, saying unto him, “This 
is the way, walk thou in it.” That voice 
may be unheeded in the hours of sunshine 
and pleasure ; but when the cloud of ad- 
versity is drawn across the horizon of the 
Christian, he feels, in its full force, the bless- 
edness of that inward peace which comes 
from his God. 

For a long time it went thus with him; 
and although the blanched cheek, the heavy 
sigh, and bitter tear, at times bespoke the 
bosom’s utmost woe, yet in general he was 
calm : perhaps his nature might sometimes 
struggle with his resignation, but it could 
easily be seen from his ordinary deport- 
ment, that it did not obtain undue influ- 
ence over him. He prayed much; and 
prayer always bears a man up when nothing 
else can, for seldom does an afflicted soul 
sincerely and humbly pour out its cares be- 
fore its heavenly Father, but it feels as if an 
angel were sent from heaven to comfort it. 

But the sad and settled serenity of his 
mind was yet again to be disturbed ;— 
his only consolation now was, to meditate 
in secret upon the former happiness of his 
life, and contrast it with his present misery : 
but even this was ere long to be denied 
him; he was called upon to suffer yet more, 
that his crown, in the end, might be yet 
brighter. 

He was sitting one evening at his cottage- 
door, with the book of the Lamb open upon 
his knee : he had been reading that 
of his Divine Master's, “ Father, I will 
that they also, whom thou hast given me, 
be with me where I am,” when he was 
suddenly interrupted in his solitude by the 
appearance of a man whose steps seemed 
directed towards the place where he was 
sitting, and whom he knew to bea servant 
of Mr, Halloran, When he was come near 
the outside of the long paling which sur- 
rounded the smal] cottage garden, he re- 
spectfully saluted the old man, and asked 
him in a faltering tone whether he had 
heard the news? On the quick and abrupt 
reply of Patrick in the negative, he seemed 
perplexed, as one who is desirous of com- 
municating something he scarcely knows 
how to disclose. After a short pause, how- 
ever, he began by cautioning O'Connor to 
be calm, as he was the bearer of bad tid- 
ings to him, The thought flashed across 
Patrick’s breast like lightning ; starting from 
his seat, and rushing wildly forward, he 
franticly exclaimed, ‘‘ Man, if thou bring- 
est aught concerning me or mine, speak, 
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I conjure thee ! 
son, my son !” 

The worst supposition which arose in 
Patrick’s bosom, was, that Arthur, by some 
means or other, was no more. Although 
impatience of control had forced him 
from his home, although pride and obsti- 
nacy prevented his return, yet he never 
once conceived in it the slightest degree pos- 
sible that Arthur would: be led on to crime. 
Alas ! how little did he think, how soon, in 
the society of the wicked, the virtuous im- 
pressions which years of care have stamped 
upon the heart, and years of prayer have 
watered, are defaced, and obliterated for 
ever. 

Judge then, the feelings of a father, when 
by degrees the fatal truth was developed, 
that the life of old Mr. Halloran had been 
attempted—attempted by Arthur ! 

“ Great God support me!” exclaimed 
Patrick, as he staggered into the cottage, 
and for some time the intensity of his feel- 
ings forbade him to speak or move. On 
being, however, somewhat recovered, he 
entreated the man to disclose all he knew 
of the matter, which, after a while, he did 
in as gentle a manner as he could. 

It appearedy’that when Arthur left his 
home, a removed at some distance, to a 

provided by Maurice Halloran, and 
unknown to all but him. The motive of 
Maurice in thus decoying away his friend, 
and furnishing him with a place of abode, 
was unknown ; but it was generally be- 
lieved, that he had some great object in 
view, to the accomplishment of which he 
designed Arthur as the instrument. But 
they had of late been less together 
than formerly, for Maurice had continued 
much at home, and manifested less desire 
to wander from it than he had done for 
many years. In his father’s eyes this change 
seemed altogether for the better, and he 
hoped that his son, if not from any 
virtuous principle, at least from satiety 
and disgust, had begun to renounce the 
pursuits in which he had hitherto found 
pleasure. 

Other persons, however, thought differ- 
ently, and the gloomy sulkiness which took 
the place of former cheerfulness, added to 
a great dislike of hearing the name of 
O'Connor mentioned in his presence, gave 
many a strong persuasion that all was not 
right. Nothing, however, occurred till the 
sad transaction which involved Arthur in 
guilt and misery, and deprived a wretched 
father of the only dim ray of hope he could 
faintly dare to cherish in the world, that his 
son might one day be graciously influenced 
by the spirit of righteousness to retrace his 
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former paths of good conduct and hap- 
piness. 

This was a still harder blow than any of 
the former; at least, Patrick thought it 
such. His family had been afflicted, almost 
extinguished, yet never, till this fatal day, 
had a shadow of infamy and disgrace been 
cast upon it; but now one of its members 
was branded with the name even of mur- 
derer, for there appeared no doubt of 
Arthur’s guilt, since both Maurice Hal- 
Joran, and a servant who accompanied 
him, were with the old gentleman at the 
time, and distinctly saw Arthur aim the 
blow. 

When the old man was left to himself 
and his misery, pride, indignation, and 
parental affection by turns took possession 
of his mind; the latter, however, soon 
overcame all besides, and he resolved upon 
visiting his son in confinement. 

Thus resolved, the first beams of morn. 
ing belield him on his way to the county 
town, which was distant about twenty 
miles. Much rain had fallen during the 
night. The wind blew cold and piercing, 
while he journeyed on with a heavy heart. 
After a “ long and wearisome way,” he ar- 
rived at the place of his destination, almost 
exhausted by the fatigue he had undergone. 
But how were his feelings again called 
painfully into action, when he beheld the 
dark walls of the prison, and knew that 
they held within their gloomy precincts his 
only—long-lost son! it was long ere he 
could summon sufficient courage to ring at 
the ponderous and iron-bound gate; and 
when he had so done, and was conducted 
across the prison court, on his way to the 
cell of his son, it was with difficulty he 
could suppress the strong emotions which 
agitated him, so as to walk steadily along. 
His conductor at length unlocked a small 
but strong door, and discovered to the old 
man the being whom he had come to seek, 
seated in gloom and despondency upon the 
foot of a low bedstead. The man imme- 
diately retired, after having named an hour 
as the longest period they would be permitted 
to continue together. 

Arthur’s face was buried in his hands, as 
if he felt ashamed to meet the sorrowful 
glance of a parent whom he had so bitterly 
grieved. The oid man placed himself be- 
side his wretched son, on the miserable 
pallet, and they formed a mournful picture 
of that utter desolation and distress which 
absorbs every other sense and feeling, but 
which it is not in the power of words even 
feebly to portray! Patrick was the first 
to break silence,—“ O my son, my son !— 
wherefore hast thou done thus?—but I 
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come not to upbraid thee,—there 

who ordereth all things, and to Him will I 
pray,—in Him will I trust. But there is 
one thing I would ask,—O, Arthur, thy 
father is not as he once was! he stands 
before thee, a miserable, heart-broken man. 
Yet, if thou hast aught remaining in thee of 
pity or love for the author of thy being, telT 
me if thou knowest ought of thy sister?” 

But Arthur spoke not, nor relapsed from 
his position ; a convulsive squeeze of the 

was all his father could obtain to his 
many and earnest inquiries. At length 
the time came to separate, and the old 
man returned to his solitary home, but 
little comforted by the interview with his 
son. 
It went on thus till the time arrived 
which was publicly to decide whether 
Arthur had been really guilty of the crime 
with which he was charged. The morning 
came, and saw old Patrick stationed at the 
door of the public court, where the fate of 
his child was to be sealed. His demeanour 
was calm and lofty, and those who knew 
him, remarked in his countenance, such an 
aspect of firm resolve and settled serenity 
as appeared almost supernatural. Perhaps 
that good and gracious Being whom he 
trusted in, had given his servant a portion of 
strength equal to his day, and consoled his 
heart with that peace, of which the world 
knows nothing, and which can make the 
darkest hour a season of tranquillity and 
thankfulness. 

Thus it seemed to be, for as the trial 
went on, his countenance was not seen to 
change, nor his eye to lose its beam of pa- 
tience and resignation, save when it was 
occasionally lifted up in speechless suppli- 
cation, and seemed to catch a ray from that 
heaven to which it looked. 

The principal witnesses were Maurice 
Halloran and his servant, who both posi- 
tively swore that they saw Arthur spring 
from his hiding place in the shrubbery 
which surrounded “the house,” and attack 
Mr. Halloran with a weapon resembling a 
small dagger, or some other sharp instru- 
ment. Both being certain as to the identity 
of the prisoner, there was no further need 
of evidence to convict him. The judge, in 
his charge to those who were chosen to 

unce the verdict of life or death on 
their fellow-creature, dwelt strongly upon 
the seeming clearness of Arthur’s guilt, and 
the aggravation it received from the consi- 
deration, that Maurice Halloran had be- 
friended and supported him. In short, it 
seemed so plain, that all other proceeding 
was unnecessary, and the jury were on the 
point of recording their verdict against the 
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culprit, when a piercing shriek was’ heard, 
which rang through the whole assembly, 
It was succeeded by a confused noise with- 
out the court, which was soon caught up by 
those within, as a female, and ema- 
ciated, made her way wildly through the 
crowd, and presented herself at the witness. 
box :—it was Catharine ! 

Oh! what were the feelings of those who 
saw the old man at that moment! how 
was all the past forgotten, when the long- 
lost form of his cherished one stood before 
him. ‘“ My child, my child !” was all he 
could utter, and he sunk on his seat over- 
come by the intensity of his joy ! 

Meanwhile, the meek one, whose sudden 
appearance had so changed the order of the 
ae modestly requested that as'she 

ad important intelligence to communicate, 
she might be admitted as a witness. Her 
request was granted, and it will be seen 
how she was made an humble instrument 
in the hands of her God to detect the guilty, 
and rescue the innocent. 

She stated, that on arriving at the town, 
on the day when she left her father’s cottage, 
she was met by her brother, who, under 
promise of returning home with her, had 
induced her to accompany him to a small 
house in a retired part of the town, where 
he lived under the eye and support of 
Maurice Halloran ; that when she arrived 
there, Maurice himself was present; and 
that when she reminded Arthur of his pro- 
mise to return with her home, Halloran 
not only refused to permit him to go, but 
also expressed his determination of detain- 
ing her. Arthur remonstrated with him, 
but to no purpose; and she remained there, 
watched narrowly, and subject to the inde- 
licate addresses of Maurice, who protested 
that all his proceedings were influenced by 
the love he bore her; but that she had been 
enabled to resist his importunities, although 
she suffered much from his repeated 
attacks. 

She continued thus for some time, tilt 
the close and frequent consultations of her 
brother and his friend, excited her suspi- 
cions that something dreadful was in agi- 
tation, and she resolved, if it were possible, 
to become acquainted with it. Accordingly, 
from time to time she listened to their dis- 
course, but it was carried on in such low 
tones, that she could gain no desirable in- 
formation, till one night, long after she had 
retired to the small apartment which was 
appropriated to her use, when, supposed to 
be fast bound in slumber, she heard Mau- 
rice speaking in an unusually high tone.— 
She listened,—they were talking quick and 
confusedly, though loud, and she distinctly 
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beard the words,—wealth—murder—blood, 
—re by Maurice. 

For some time they communed thus, and 
Catharine, taking courage, approached near 
the door which led into their council cham- 
ber, but what was her surprise, her agony, 
when she heard Halloran binding her bro- 
ther, by an oath too dreadful to be repeated, 
never to disclose what he had just commu- 
nicated. Of the nature of the communi- 
cation she was ignorant ; but from the few 
detached expressions she could gather, it 
was evidently an horrible one. She, there- 
fore, resolved to be on the alert, if by any 
means she could be able to prevent it. 

Not long after this, Halloran was again 
closeted with Arthur, after which he de- 

,and his visits were less frequent ; 
till, one day, Arthur came hastily, and told 
her of his being called for by his friend to 
accompany him ona journey, and that a 
servant of Maurice’s would remain in the 
house during his departure, which she knew 
was to guard her, lest she should make her 
escape. She prayed that the man might 
not be allowed to interrupt her privacy in 
her own room ; which request was easily 
obtained. But no sooner had her brother 
left the house, and was out of sight, than 
she found means to depart from the win- 
dow, and follow him on foot at a distance 
to her native village,—that she saw him 
enter a wood near * the house,” with Mau- 
rice, and he appeared to be in the act of 
entreating him. They were soon joined by 
the servant, who had given evidence. The 
three then retired, In a short time old 
Halloran rode by, and when he arrived at 
the spot where they had concealed them- 
selves, Maurice rushed out and smote his 
father with a bright weapon. A struggle 
ensued, in which it seemed to her that the 
old man wounded his assailant in the hand. 
Maurice was much disguised, and had she 
not frequently seen him before in the same 
dress, she should not have known him. 
She had the weapon with her, for it was 
left on the ground, and she had preserved 
it, thinking it might serve to confirm her 
testimony. 

Old Mr. Halioran was by far too unwell 
to attend, but he expressed his conviction, 
that he should not know the assassin, as he 
was very much disguised, though he had 
wounded him somewhere. 


The weapon proved to be a large knife, 
which being shown to the different persons 
in the court, was about to be returned, 
when a servant of Mr. Halloran’s, (the man 
who had visited Patrick at his cottage,) 
requested to see it. On examining it closely, 
he asserted that he had lent the same to his 
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ng master ‘on the morning of the day 
a the faffair had happened. Maurice 
contemptuously desired to look at it, but, 
on stretching forth his arm to take it, a 
large scar was observable on the palm of 
his hand i 

The rest of the tale may be briefly told. 
Maurice, a fiend incarnate, had resolved to 
take away the life of his own parent, that 
his wealth might the sooner be his. He 
had bound Arthur by a most horrible oath, 
never to disclose what he was about to do, 
but kept him ignorant to the last what that 
deed was, and Arthur knew it not till he 
actually saw the son spring upon his parent. 

Nothing could save Maurice from suffer- 
ing the punishment which his crime de. 
served ;—he died ignominiously—he died 
hardened !—His old father never recovered, 
but soon followed his son to the grave. 

Arthur returned to his father’s cottage, 
and lived with the old man till the time of 
his death.—He never married, but spent 
his days in acts of kindness towards his 
eyes and of repentance for the errors he 

ad committed. 

Catharine, the gentle, faithful Catharine, 
also ministered to the wants of her father; 
and even after the honest man, who had 
comforted her father in his solitude, and so 
boldly stood forth at the trial, visited the 
cottage again, and after a while gained her 
heart and consent, and was made happy 
by having for a wife one who proved her- 
self all he could desire, she never forsook 
her aged father.—Patrick’s latter days were 
spent in peace, the past was forgotten, and 
he died old and full of years, to the end of 
of his pilgrimage —— Him who had 
brought him out of much tribulation, and 
rendered him fitter for heaven, by giving 
him, while on earth, “ the bread of sorrow, 
and plenteousness of tears to drink.” 


»— 
> 
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Tue mean temperature of October was 52 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. The 
maximum, which was 64 degrees, occurred 
on the 4th, when the direction of the wind 
was south-westerly ; the minimum of 40 
degrees took place on the 20th, with a 
northerly wind. The range of the thermo- 
meter was 24 degrees, and the prevailing 
wind south-west. The direction of the 
wind has been south-westerly 12} days ; 
south - easterly 4}; southerly 3); north- 
westerly 3; westerly 23; northerly 2}; 
north-easterly 24; and easterly 3. 

Rain has fallen on 16 days, and 10 have 
been accompanied with wind ; on the Sth 

















and 8th considerable gales occurred ; the 
former from the south-west, and the latter 
from the west. Heavy dews were depo- 
sited during six nights; on the morning of 
the 20th hoar frost was observed on the 
roofings and herbage, and on the 21st, 22d, 
and 23d, on the herbage only ; the evenings 
of the 20th and 27th were foggy, also the 
mornings of the 25th and 27th; on the 23d 
the crysanthemum was observed coming in- 
to flower. 
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I have what dSraxer had, I trow, 


O God, be merciful to me ! 


No sinless works have I to plead, 

No life, the model of my creed ; 

Till wash’d, my fairest deeds are dross, 
Hence, all my refuge is the Cross. 


Here, here, I rest, confide, rely ; 
Whenever death shall cast my die, 
I'll cling to that, till life is o'er, 
And gasp it, till I gasp no more! 


This golden key unlocks the skies— 








POETRY. 


(For the Imperial.} 


ON THE SUDDEN DEATH OF THE REV. 


THOMAS STANLEY, 


RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO HIS BROTHER, THE 


REV. JACOB STANLEY, OF BATH. 
By Joshua Marsden. 


* Unceremonious fate ! 
“ As many die as sudden, not as safe.” 





Goop STaN ey dies, and all must die ; 
But he was hurried to the sky, 
Without premonishment you state, 
And deprecate such sudden fate. , 


And thus we judge, and thus we err, 
When we a ling’ring death prefer ; 
*Tis wiser to desire the stroke, 

By which life’s tie at once is broke. 


Or leave it as the Lord ordains, 

To choose the moment and the means : 
The midnight hour, or noon-day bell, 
So I am safe, the rest is well. 


Whether ’tis best, when death begins, 
To pull the life-tent’s vital pins ; 

Or one by one unscrew them out, 

By stone, consumption, fever, gout. 


An hour may end the mortal strife, 

A pang may cut the knot of life, 

The “silver cord” that binds the soul, 
And break in twain the “golden bowl.” 


An apoplexy may dispense 
The loss of motion, life, and sense ; 
And, ere I feel a minute ill, 
The weary wheels of life stand still. 


I may in health lie down at night, 
And, ere the morning, take my flight 
Across the line, through mercy’s gate, 
To a pure beatific state. 


But let me die in street or fair, 
Beneath the dog-star or the bear ; 
*Mid weeping friends;in melting mood, 
Or strangers callous, cold, and rude : 


Tis nought to me to lose the tear 
Of sympathy, if Christ be near ; 
From ev'ry region, ev’ry zone, 
There is a pathway to the throne. 


No matter whether poor or rich, 
I die in palace, hall, or ditch, 
If, when [ lay me down to rest, 
I soar to glory, and am blest. 


But what have I wherein to trust? 


When “earth to earth, and dust to dust,” 


Concludes the song, and ends the tale, 
And shifts me from this mortal vale. 


Youne. 





Hence, sweetly calm the Christian dies : 
Merit is but a picklock hope, 
Forg'd in the Conclave by the Pope. 


If Christ be mine, and I am His, 

A StTanLey’s death is sudden bliss ; 
This moment tenant of a clod— 

The next—in paradise with God! 
Jacos! it was no random rod, 

That call’d thy brother hence to God ; 
Unerring Wisdom dealt the blow, 
The rest, thou shalt in future know. 


-_—o—— 






ON THE NATIVITY OF CHRIST. 


A star in the East, was beheld from afar, 

An emblem divine, of the world’s Morning Star ; 
The sages perceiv’d, and pursued it with awe, 
To the Bethlehem Babe, in a manger of straw. 


The angels adore, and the wise men draw nigh, 

With gold for the Regent who reigns in the sky; 

And Myrrh for the Prophet, with Frankincense 
join’d, 

For Jesus, the priest, the High Priest of mankind. 


Glad tidings of joy doth his advent afford ; 

A truce to the banner, a truce to the sword ! 
There is peace, for the temple of Janus is shut, 
And good wiil to man, both in palace and hut. 


“The Day-spring” arose, when the world was all 
dark 


ark, 
Save some light from the law, a small glimm’ring 
spark ; 
He flashed on the nations, from Grecia to Rome, 
And spread like a morning on nature’s dark 
gloom. 


Salvation ! Salvation! is come, O glad news! 
A light to the Gentiles, the glory of Jews: 
The fountain of mercy is open’d on earth, 

An era of love, by Immanuel’s birth. 


Who waited for comfort, redemption, and grace, 

In His lineaments all the Messiahship trace ; 

Heaven's jewel, earth’s glory, the Church’s true 
Head, 

Man’s rock, rest, and refuge, hope, ‘righteousness 
bread. 


I see in his birth, in his life, in his love, 

A trio—the lion, the lamb, and the dove; 

The lion, Jehovah ; the lamb, to atone; 

And His Spirit the dove, which he pours on his 
own. 


Then let him, ye angels, be ever ador’d, 

As author of paradise newly restor'd ; 

The door that was shut by the crime of the fall, 
Is open’d again, and the birthright of all. 


*Tis open’d in heaven, his kingdom below, 

A wide golden gate, to which all men may flow: 
He broke the partition ’twixt Gentile and Jew, 

His death heaven’s price, and his life the true clue. 


Behold the pure Jesus! adore him, and gaze! 
When brought to the temple, an infant of days; 
The innocent one, without blemish or flaw, 

* Made of a pure Virgin, made under the Law.” 
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Made under the Law, it was Wisdom’s high will, 
The curse to sustain, and its precepts fulfil; 
That covenant love in pure rivers might flow, 

** And man be redeem’d and adopted below.” 


Behold him in converse at Solima’s fane, 

The truth blazing forth, like “ the sun after rain,” 

When wondering doctors and awe-stricken seers, 

Heard words from his lips that transcended his 
years. 


The waters of Jerdan a laver supplied, 

And Jesus, by John, was baptized iu the tide ; 

The voice and the dove our Messiah attest, 

** Pull of grace, full of truth,” that mankind might 
be blest. 


What think ye of Christ, O ye angels of light? 
God clothed in clay was a mystery quite ; 

*T was depth—for no plummet could bottom explore ; 
*Twas height—no archangel its summit could soar. 


Wauat think ye of Jesus, ye Jews? Lo! the sign 

Which is spoken against, is of David’s true line ; 

Your rise or your fall, on his heart is engrav'd, 

Reject him, you're lost; but believe him, you're 
saved. 


What think ye of Jesus, ye sages of Rome? 

His birth seal'd your idols’ and oracles’ doom ; 

Your “ City Eternal,” his Gospei shall own, 

And you're dragg’d to his bar, if not found at his 
throne. 


What think ye of Jesus, ye infidels, now? 
“ Each tongue shall confess him, and every knee 
bow;” 


if ye own not the Godhead enshrined in flesh, 
Your ruin is seal'd, ye are caught in hell’s mesh. 


What think ye of Christ, O ye penitents, say? 
The balm of your sorrow, the Life, Truth, and 
Way : 
A source of salvation, your glory and crown, 
Then bow at his birth-day, and give him renown. 
Walsall. Josuva MARSDEN. 





29% 
Od. 


Review.— The Elgin Annual, for 
Edited by James Grant, of the Elgin 
Courier. 12mo. pp. 332. Smith; Elder, 
& Co., London. 

Atuoucu Elgin is several degrees nearer 

to the north pole than London, it is not 

beyond the regions of vegetation, nor so 
far ice-bound at an early season of the year, 
as to prevent a pleasing flower from ap- 
ring in the gloomy month of November. 

n form and decorations, it is an imitation 

of Fiora’s offspring which bloom in the 
gardens of the metropolis; and if its colours 
are less brilliant, and their variegation less 
exquisitely arranged, it is not inferior in 
fragrance, nor is the odour which it yields 
likely to annoy our senses with any sickly 
sweetness. It contains six engravings, which 
are decently executed, but we think that 

Findhorn Suspension Bridge has an _indis- 

putable right to the honour of superiority. 
Among the poetical compositions of this 

volume, various degrees of merit are per- 
ceptible ; some on subjects of importance, 
but others on topics that are more amusing 
than instructive. 
We learn from the preface, that all the 
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prose articles have been furnished by the 
editor. We think that the character of 
these is highly respectable; nor would any 
among them have sunk in our estimation, if 
love had assumed a less prominent feature. 
The reader, however, must not sup that 
the wings either of Venus or Cupid hover 
brooding over all these pages. “ Highland 
Fidelity, a Tale of 1745,” appears not only 
as an exception to the above observations, 
but as an example highly creditable to the 
author’s descriptive powers. Our extract, 
though not complete, will be fully sufficient 
to render the tale intelligible, after a few 
prefatory remarks. 

Two friends visiting Lock Ness, were 
admiring the beauty of the surrounding 
scenery, when an aged Highlander made 
his appearance. On calling his attention 
to the objects of their admiration, they soon 
discovered, that, in his view, a large heap of 
stones, which they had passed by with but 
little notice, had for him far more powerful 
charms, from being connected with an 
event which many circumstances had com- 
bined to render interesting. The stones, it 
appears, covered the site of a house for- 
merly inhabited by Donald Kennedy, in 
which Prince Charles found refuge immedi- 
ately after the decisive battle of Culloden. 
Of this interview, and the incidents con- 
nected with it, the old Highlander gives the 
following account :— 

‘HIGHLAND FIDELITY. 


** On the night after the battle of Culloden, while 
Donald Kennedy was sitting at the fire with his 
two sons, grown up boys, beside him, and his wife was 
busy dressing a wound he had received in the leg, 
in the heat of the engagement, a timid rap was 
heard at the door. ‘Come in,’ cried Donald, 
‘Come in,’ said his wife and two sons at once. 

‘Donald's wife, snatching a piece of fir in her 
hand, which burned on the cheek of the chimney, 
hastened to the door, to shew the unexpected 
visitor ‘ben,’ to the fire. Before she got the 
length of the door, it was partially opened, and the 
pale countenance of a tall figure muffled up ina 
coarse cloak presented itself. It looked eagerly to 
wards the fire-side, as if afraid to enter, until it had 
got some idea of the character of the inmates. 

«Come in, please your honour,’ said onald’s 
wife, as she approached the door, 

“The figure, after having seemingly satisfied 
itself there was no particular danger, advanced 
towards the hearth, and sat down on a roughly 
made chair, which Donald placed before the fire for 
the purpose. 

* Donald’s two boys, who were at that time of 
life when the mind is most apt to give credence to 
the stories about apparitions, which were then so 
current in the Highlands, stood trembling beside 
their father, clearly under the impression that the 
figure was some supernatural visitant. 

“ All this time the stranger had not uttered a 
word, but, after being seated, cast repeated looks to 
all corners of the house, as if uneasy lest there 
should be other inmates than it had yet seen 
Donald broke the temporary silence which pre 
vailed, after the mysterious visitant had taken a 
seat. ‘It is a dark night, and not very pleasant 
travelling in so hilly a country as this,’ said the 
Highland host to his guest 
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“© Well do I know that, for I have been travelling 
till I am quite exhausted,’ said the stranger. 

“You {ook very fatigued, indeed: Mary, lassie, 
get the worn-out gentleman a little of the ‘¢ ‘creature’ 
to refresh =, ga Donald, turning from the 


r to 
oe the ae cae hardly uttered, when the whis- 
pa bottle was b t. *‘Takea glass, Sir; it will 
rt good, said Mary, as she held out a glass of 
to the stranger. 

ed The latter took the glass from her hand. Your 

health, my woman: yours, Sir, and all your 
friends,’ said oo as he put the liquid to his mouth. 
* Drink it out, Sir, it will do you good,’ said Donald 
and his wife, simultaneously. The stranger emp- 
tied the glass, and thanked his host and his wife 
for their hospitality. Both the latter drank to the 
figure’s good health. 

“* Yesterday was a sad day on Culloden Moor,’ 
said the stranger, moving his chair somewhat 
nearer the fire. 

* *Tt was that, your honour, for friend and foe,’ 
said Donald. 

“ © You have been in the engagement, I presume, 
from the wound you have got,’ observed the 
stranger. 

*“ Donald, who had from the first inferred from 
his guest’s manner, that he was a person belonging 
to the higher ranks of life, now began to surmise, 
that he was one of the friends of the Duke of Cum- 
berland. He, consequently, judged it most prudent 
to return an evasive answer to the question. ‘A 
price is set upon the Pretender: it will be a won- 
der if he be not apprehended,’ ‘said the stranger. 
Donald, on hearing the word ‘Pretender, cast a 
sinister look at his guest. 

“** Have you heard of the thirty thousand pounds 
offered for his head, dead or alive? That will be a 
chance to somebody,’ resumed the stranger. ‘ They 
have been speaking about it, I believe,’ answered 
the Highland-man drily. 

“There was now a coolness in Donald’s manner, 
compared with what it was at first, which the 
stranger could not fail to remark. ‘I know the 
place of Charles’ concealment : it is not far off ; if 
you will assist me in delivering him up to his 
enemies, we shall share the princely reward be- 
tween us.’ 

* Donald, wounded though he was, started that 
moment to his feet, and darting to a corner of the 
room for his sword, returned with the weapon in 
his hand. ‘Sir,’ said he, his eye flashing with in- 
dignation, as he spoke, ‘Sir, thou art a dead man, 
rather than that thou shouldst be the means of the 
Prince losing his life." As he spoke, he drew his 
weapon, and was about to thrust it at the stranger, 
when Mary rushed in between them. 

“*Hold! said the stranger, ‘I am the Prince.’ 
And so saying, he embraced Donald, and burst into 
a flood of tears. ‘ My friend,’ said he, as soon as 
the fulness of his heart allowed him to speak; ‘my 
friend, I only spoke thus, to see whether I was in 
the cottage of a friend or foe ; such proofs of attach- 
ment, such noble-mindedness, are rarely to be met 
with in the world.’ 

“ Donald was confounded at the disclosure. For 
a time he could scarcely credit the presence, in his 
own house, of the Prince he so much loved and 
venerated. Charles threw aside his cloak, and en- 
tering into familiar conversation with Donald, soon 
satisfied him of his identity. ‘Thy wound, then, 

my friend, has been got in my service,’ said the 
Prince. ‘It was,’ said the other. ‘Had I ten 
thousand lives, I would willingly have sacrificed 
them ali for thee.’ ‘Friend, if I recover my right- 
ful crown and dominions, thou shalt not be for- 
gotten,’ said Charles. ‘I seek no such reward,’ 
said the other. ‘Donald and his wife, together 
with the Prince, then entered into conversation, as 
to the most e means of concealing the latter 
from his enemies. It was agreed that the best way 
would be to keep one of Donald’s sons constantly 
stationed in the day-time on a neighbouring emi- 
nence, whence could be seen at a great distance 
any suspicious persons coming in the direction of 
the Highland-man’s house; in which case the 
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prune lad was to give the alarm in time for the 
ince to conceal himself in a hiding-place pro- 
vided for the purpose. Donald had fewer fears for 
the safety of his illustrious ward during the night, 
as a large mastiff he kept, would keep any intruders 
at bay after he was unchained, which he regularly 
was, during the Prince’s stay, immediately on ite 
getting dark. While thus sol citously careful about 
Charles’ personal safety, Donald and his wife were 
not forgetful of his comfort, in so far as it was in 
their power to administer to it. They daily sent 
their youngest son to Inverness, a distance of four- 
teen miles, to procure such conveniences for him 
as were within the reach of their humble means. 
After remaining for fifteen days in Donald’s humble 
habitation, by which time his enemies had relaxed 
the rigorousness of their search for him, the Prince 
parted with his tried friend, and by travelling in 
disguise escaped to some of the western islands, 
whence, after waiting his opportunity, he escaped 
to France. 

“In four years afterwards, news was received at 
Loch Ness side, one cold winter’s day, that a High- 
landman belonging to that part of the country, was 
apprehended, and put into Inverness jail, charged 
with ‘lifting a cow’ belonging to a neighbouring 
laird. Who the person was, the Fort Augustus 
footpost could not tell. Next day, however, it was 
ascertained that the unfortunate Highlandman was 
Donald Kennedy. The sensation which the an- 
nouncement of this fact created throughout the 
country, was most intense ; for all had by this time 
heard of his courage in battle, as well as of the ex- 
traordinary fidelity he had shown to Charles. 

“As the day of Donald’s trial advanced, public 
interest in his fate grew deeper and deeper. ever 
was the sympathy of the community, in the case 
of any malefactor, so strongly expressed. All knew 
that the offence with which Donald was charged, 
could be substantiated by the clearest evidence ; 
and the only hope of his escaping the sanguinary 
clutches of the law, was in the possibility of a flaw 
being detected in the indictment. The day of Do- 
nald’s trial arrived. Never before was Inverness 
so crowded on any similar occasion. Strangers 
poured in from all quarters. The court was 
opened, and Donald’s trial proceeded. During the 
whole time it lasted, the stillness of death per- 
vaded al] present. The evidence was so clear, that 
the jury could not but convict, unless they chose to 
commit the most wilful perjury. The thing pained 
them beyond measure. A verdict of guilty was 
returned. 

“The counsel for the prisoner then rose, and 
addressed the Bench in mitigation of punishment. 
He dwelt most feelingly on the extraordinary dis- 
play of noble-mindedness which the panel had 
given in protecting the life of the Pretender, when 
he knew that by delivering him up he would 
receive a reward fof £30,000; and hoped that one 
who had displayed so much virtue and disinterest- 
edness would not be severely punished for an 
offence unaccompanied with bloodshed or violence, 
and to which the unhappy man had been impelled 
by dire necessity. 

“The judge proceeded to pass sentence. The 
tear that glistened in his lordship’s eye, and the 
unusual solemnity of his appearance, told, before 
the words were uttered, the sentence to be pro- 
nounced. His lordship then said, that during his 
whole official career he never met with a case of 
so affecting a nature; and had the prisoner stood 
convicted of any other offence, murder excepted, 
he should have been as lenient as the law would 
admit; but the crime of stealing cattle being unfor- 
tunately so prevalent in that part of the country, 
examples were urgently called for; and as, more- 
over, every late case of the kind had been visited 
with the extreme penalty, it was his duty, however 
agonizing to his feelings, to sentence the prisoner 
at the bar to be executed that day six weeks. Sen- 
tence was pronounced accordingly. 

“The passing of the sentence excited a thrill of 
the deepest sorrow among all present. There was 
scarcely a dry eye in the court. 

“The hour appointed for the execution arrived. 
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REVIEW.—THE MESSIAH. 


Donald mounted the ladder with a firm step. He 
looked around on the assembled multitude, and 
after standing silent and motionless for a few mi- 
nutes, as if his heart had been too full for utter- 
ance, he shortly addressed the spectators. He told 
them that he did not fear death, in so far as he 
himself was concerned; but he felt reluctant to 
quit the world, to leave his wife and two sons ex- 
posed to its scorn. He expressed his satisfaction 
that it was not for taking away the life of a human 
creature, or any other crime which the voice of 
religion or conscience pronounced to be one of 2 
deep die,—that he was about to suffer a disgraceful 
death. He concluded by making one request; and 
none of those who were present were likely ever to 
forget the emphasis with which he made it, or the 
supplicating looks which accompanied the words. 
That request was, that nobody would ever ‘cast up’ 
to his wife or sons, the ignominious fate to which 
he had been doomed, and which he was about to 
meet. ‘If you do,’ he said, ‘you will shorten 
Mary's days, and drive the fatherless lads to a 
country where no heather blooms.’ 

“He would evidently have proceeded, but the 
heavings of his breast choked his utterance. He 
dropped the signal, and in a few seconds was in 
another world. A deep groan simultaneously 
bursting from the crowd, told how deeply they felt 
for the unfortunate Donald. 

“Such is the substance of the story which the 
old man we met in the Glen of Aultmore told my 
friend and me. It is nothing to read it, compared 
with hearing it drop from the lips of the old man. 
He had it all from his father who witnessed the 
execution, and who could never allude to his fate 
without dropping a tear. We felt deeply affected 
at the recital. And many a hundred times have I 
since thought of the illustrious fidelity of Donald 
Kennedy, and denounced both the law and the 
judge, which, for so trivial an offence as Donald 
afterwards committed, could have doomed him to 
an ignominious end.”—p. 117 to 127. 


a 


Review.— The Messiah ; a Poem in Sir 
Books. By Robert Montgomery. 12mo. 
pp- 316. Turrill. London, 1832. 


Mr. Rosert Montcomery has of late 
years taken his stand among the more 
respectable poets of the age ; and the rapi- 
dity with which his volumes have succeeded 
each other, has procured for his industry a 
degree of attention, not less remarkable 
than the admiration which his talents have 
excited. Few, if any of his works can be 
said to have dropped still-born from the 
press, while several of them have passed 
through numerous editions. Of his poem 
on the Omnipresence of the Deity, the 
twelfth impression is announced, and from 
the reputation which this composition has 
acquired, it is in no danger of being hastily 
forgotten on the stream of time. 

The Messiah derives nearly all its inci- 
dents from the sacred records. These, the 
author has examined with commendable 
fidelity, and, without indulging in any un- 
warrantable flights of fancy, he has found 
abundance of sterling materials, on which 
to work with a master’s hand and mind. 
In the early books, the offence of man 
which rendered redemption necessary, is 
delineated with perspicuous brevity; the 
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types, shadows, sacrifices, oblations, and 
ceremonies, which prefigured the coming 
Messiah, then follow, in conjunction with 
prophetic testimony, as lights shining more 
and more to the perfect day, until the great 
advent took place, when life and immor- 
tality were brought to light by the gospel. 

Having entered this latter field, Mr. 
Montgomery follows the Messiah through 
the various stages of his incarnation, ad- 
verts to his miracles, delineates his moral 
character, accompanies him in his temp- 
tations and teachings, witnesses his conduct 
before Pilate, pursues him to Calvary, and 
listens to his expiring groans : the prodigies 
which attended his death, the convulsions 
of nature, the graves opening, the sun dark- 
ened, and the vail of the temple rent, call 
forth the poet’s boldest strains. The burial 
of Christ, the descent of angels, the evi- 
dences of his resurrection, and various ma- 
nifestations, until his final ascent into glory, 
all occupy the poet’s attention, and contri- 
bute to furnish that diversity of colouring, 
which irradiates and gives completion to the 
picture. 

From this historical poem, we now pro- 
ceed to give a few extracts, which being 
almost promiscuously taken, may be con- 
sidered as fair specimens of the whole. 
The following lines on Abraham offering 
his son Isaac, will be read with interest. 


“Then Isaac rose, 

The child of promise, the Redeemer’s type : 

Upon the altar by his parent laid, 

The son, the only son, whom Abram lov’d, 

Yet did not spare when heaven commanded ‘slay.’ 
Ere the rich morning on the mountains flung 

A robe of beauty, in that primest hour, 

When birds are darting from the dewy ground, 

And nature, soft as sleeping life, begins 

To waken, and the spell of day to wear ; 

Unseen the patriarch and his cherish’d boy 

Uprose, the sacrificial wood prepared, 

And then, companion’d by his household youths, 

They onward journey’d with the laden ass. 

Through piny glens and green acacia vales 

The pilgrims wound their unreluctant way. 

Oft, as he went, upon his child adored, 

The sire of future nations look’d, and thought ; 

And felt the father in his bosom rise, 

As bound and bloody, on the altar stretch’d, 

He vision’d him !—the long-hoped, destin’d son, 

Who fond and dutiful had ever been, 

And guiltless of a parent's tear!—But faith 

Triumphant in the power of Mercy proved.— 

Twice had the sun around the pilgrims drawn 

His evening veil, when o’er a distant mount, 

Upon Moriah’s steep and rocky clime, 

A vision of the Lord reposed, and shone, 

A cloudy signal, shaped for Abram’s eye 

Alone to see, and there his altar raise : 

The patriarch bowed, and o’er the mountain path 

Both child and nt took their solemn way ; 

But each was silent, for they thought of heaven. 

on they went, till at the mount ordained 

rriving, with enamour’d gaze they saw 

The hills of glory capp’d with sunset hues, 

And willow’d plains ; and drank the balmy air, 

And cool’d their foreheads in the breeze, that fe!' 

Light as the tremor of an angel’s wing ; 

So still the hour, so calm the scene, that God 

Himself seem’d waiting there to welcome man ! 
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Then Isaac, when the stony altar-pile 

Beneath the shadow of a mountain tree, 

Was founded, and the hallow’d fire prepared, 

In words of unsuspecting sweetness cried, 

* My father !’—Abram answered, ‘ Here, my son!’ 

‘The wood and fire behold! but where the lamb 

Of sacrifice, to crown the flaming pile?’ 

Then heav’d his bosom with the leve of years 

Departed, and a tear parental rose, 

As gazed he fondly on that only child, 

And far away a childless mother saw, 

Whose heart had echoed every infant cry! 

But soon the strife and soon the tear was o’er ; 

To heaven he look’d, and thus to Isaac spake : 

‘My son! in ¢hee a sacrifice the Lord 

Hath found, and—thou art dedicate to God!’ 

He answer'd not, but meekly knelt him down, 

And on the altar lay, a willing lamb! 

But God descended! and the hand uplift 

In glorious faith to sacrifice a child, 

Was holden, while an angel voice proclaim’d, 

*O Abram! s thy son, thine only spare, 

And let him live, for thou art faithful found.’ 

With thrilling wonder and ecstatic awe, 

Up look’d the patriarch, and, behold! a ram 

Beside him, in a woody thicket caught ; 

And while it bled, again the voice sublime 

Repeated, like the roll of many storms, 

‘In blessing I will bless thee ! and thy seed 

The sand of ocean shall outnumber far, 

And from it spring the glory of the world!” — 
p- 9—I11. 


The death of Judas, Mr. Montgomery 
thus describes :— 


‘* But where the vile traducer? while the deom 

Of death was passed, and Jesus, like a lamb 

To slaughter, by the savage crowd decreed, — 

Then, conscience, thy tremendous power began! 

The beauty, glory, and sublime display 

Of virtues godlike, by the sinless Christ 

Embodied, back upon his memory came ; 

And in the light, intolerably pure, 

From all he did reflected, dark and deep 

The perfidy of his betrayer frown’d. 

Lashed by remorse, the council-chief he sought, 

The crime of innocence by him betrayed, 

Confessed; but when in vain his pleading guilt 

Repented, in the temple down he hurled 

The wages of iniquity, and fled 

On wings of horror!—like a maniac, wild 

And blasted, into solitude he ran. 

The ground grew fire beneath his guilty tread, 

The heaven hung o'er him like a vast reproach, 

And groans, which make the jubilee of hell, 

Heaved from his soul, so terrible and deep, 

That life seemed rushing in the sound away! 

Where rose a precipice, whose rocky gloom 

The downward waters of a torrent filled 

With mimic thunder, in chaotic roar, 

At length he stood, and on the black abyss 

Stared wildly,—then a pace withdrew, 

Looked o’er the heavens his horrible despair! 

Till nature with a ghastly dimness seemed 

Enshrouded; round him the horizon reeled, 

The earth was waning! and with hideous yell 

He seized the branches of a rock-grown tree, 

Swung from its height, and down the dizzy steep 

Sank into darkness, and was seen no more.”— 
p. 216. 


The preceding extracts cannot fail to 
give the reader a favourable idea of Mr. 
Montgomery’s poetical talents, his appli- 
cation of them, and also of the poem be- 
fore us. The language is uniformly har- 
monious, brightened with perspicuity, and 


fortified with vigour. The sentiments in- 
culeated, in general, appear under the 
sanction of divine revelation, We must 
not, however, forget, that on some few oc- 


REVIEW.—RECORD OF PROVIDENCE. 


casions, deviations may be found. 
in page 49, when the poet asks, 

“ For what is virtue, but a vice withstood ? 

Or sanctity, but daring sin o’ercome ?”— 
virtue and sanctity appear solely in their 
passive character ; nor could it be inferred 
from this representation, that active energy 
ever entered into their composition. 

Blemishes, however, such as these, are 
too trifling to require any severity of ani- 
madversion. The beauties and excellencies 
of this poem are brilliant and numerous, its 
defects few and insignificant. The Messiah 
is a poem, from which an unknown author 
would have gathered unfading laurels and 
lasting reputation; and on Mr. Montgomery 
it will confer no inconsiderable addition to 
the fame he has already acquired. 

i 


Review.— The Record of Providence ; or, 
the Government of God displayed in a 
Series of Interesting Facts from Sacred 
and Profane History. By the Rev. J. 
Young ; Author of Scripture Baiances, 
&c. Sc. Sc. 12mo, pp. 372. Houlston. 
London. 1832. 


Durtne the dreary months of November 
and December, when universal nature 
seems as if sunk into a state of profound 
torpor, and when, with our forefathers, it 
was customary to imbibe no small portion 
of their influence, we are happily relieved 
from the gioom ; and the monotony of the 
olden times is chased away by a kind of 
artificial sun, with which the intellectual 
part of man is cheered ; and by the flowers 
and scents proceeding from the literary 
parterre, into which Old England is now in 
a great degree transformed. All this is 
very well, to a certain extent; but we 
fear that the poisonous qualities of many 
of these literary semi-exotics are not per- 
ceived until their fatal influence has been 
experienced ; while even such as may be 
considered half harmless, from the amuse- 
ment they afford, and the gratification they 
convey, are not less certainly, although 
more insidiously, working according to their 
own fatal tendency, in producing imbecility 
of mental energy, and nausea for such as 
are wholesome and good. 

We have been led to these desultory ob- 
servations from looking through, or, rather 
reading with avidity, the volume before us, 
which, while it exhibits a pleasing exterior, 
and yields a fragrance equal to its more 
gaudy competitors for fame, contains all the 
elements best calculated to invigorate and 
give healthiness to the mind, Mr. Young 
not only possesses the pen of a ready writer 


in an eminent degree, having already 


Hence, 





REVIEW.—THE JUVENILE FORGET -ME-NOT. 


sent forth several important works,—but 
invariably employs it in the noblest 
cause in which it could be engaged. The 
talents with which he is intrusted are con. 
secrated to the interests of religion, and, not- 
withstanding the diversity of their appli- 
cation, all bear the same impress. 

In the importance and interesting cha- 
racter of a work on the subject of Pro- 
vidence, every believer in the Sacred 
Scriptures will agree; but all are not 
equally harmonious in their opinions, as to 
the best mode of treating it, so as to make 
it possess that attractiveness which it should 
ever maintain. To ourselves, however, it 
does not appear that any can be adopted 
more likely to accomplish so desirable an 
end, than that pursued by the author of the 
“Record.” We are aware of the existence 
of many long and powerfully written essays 
on the subject, and of some volumes, in 
which close and deep thinking, and consi- 
derable philosophical ability, are displayed, 
to prove and exhibit the superintending 
providence of God. Yet we have not met 


with a work better adapted, both for the 
subtle theologian, the aged Christian, and 
the juvenile reader, than the present; since 
whatever is calculated to excite to prayer, 
to encourage under difficulties, to induce 
dependence on God, or to lead to holy 


reverential fear, is richly furnished. 

Here facts, which benefit while they 
amuse and interest, are brought together 
from almost innumerable sources, and are 
judiciously arranged under the distinctive 
classes to which they properly belong. 
Much patient research and extensive read- 
ing must have been employed in obtaining 
the materials. The plan of the work is in 
itself novel, without being quaint. The 
sections into which it is divided are, 
** Prayer answered — Deliverance accom- 
plished — Help afforded — Judgments in- 
flicted.” Under the first head are fifty-five 
cases—under the second, ninety—under 
the third, fifty-nine—and under the fourth, 
sixty-nine ; making a total of two hundred 
and seventy-three deeply interesting facts. 
The justly popular anecdotes of the late 
Rev. C. Buck are well known; and we 
dare predict, that the “ Record of Provi- 
dence ” will not be less valued, and, what 
we think more important, will, no doubt, be 
really more useful. 

In the preface, Mr. Young states, 
“ Should it (the present work) be received 
with approbation by the Christian public, 
it is not unlikely that he may be encou- 
raged to prepare a second volume of a 
similar kind.” That it will be favourably 
received cannot reasonably be doubted ; 
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we hope, therefore, that he will prosecute 
his intention, and that we shall, at no very 
distant period see another volume equally 
valuable with this before us. 


a 


Review.— The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, 
Jor 1833 ; Edited by Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
Westley & Davis, London. 


Bota Mrs, Hall, and her juvenile offspring, 
are well known to the public, this being the 
sixth time of paying their annual visits, 
among the splendid productions of the 
winter months. 

During a few years, two rival publica- 
tions appeared under nearly the same title, 
which, we doubt not, proved injurious to 
the sale ofeach. An adjustment, however, 
has recently taken place between the com- 
petitors for public patronage, so that this 
volume appears under the united support 
and sanction of the formerly independent 
parties. Thése circumstances are announced 
in a short preface, which concludes with 
the hackneyed vulgar phrase of wishing the 
readers “a merry Christmas, and a happy 
new year.” This, however, is the only 
exceptionable expression we recollect to 
have seen throughout the volume; and to 
this, no one can suppose that any severity 
of censure can attach. 

A poetical preface, by W. H. Harrison, 
contains much appropriate innocent humour. 
My Dog Quail, by the late Edward Walsh, 
M.D., exhibits a fine development of in- 
stinct. Seven and Seventeen, by Mrs. S.C. 
Hall, is a well-written article. We must, 
however, assign the palm of superiority to 
“ The :Indian Island,” by L. E. L. It is 
a tale replete with incident and interest ; 
and if our room would allow, we should 
have gladly transcribed it into our pages, 
Several other pieces both in prose and verse, 
deserve individual notice, but we must con- 
tent ourselves with observing, that in their 
combined merit they honourably sustain 
the character which this juvenile annual 
has through a series of years acquired. 

This volume is embellished with eleven 
engravings, executed in a style at once 
creditable to the work, and to the talents of 
the respective artists. With those which 
adorned the preceding volumes, every reader 
must be well acquainted. In this we per- 
ceive no inferiority either of ingenuity in 
design, or of ability in execution. 

In its moral character, the juvenile 
“ Forget-Me-Not” has never merited an 
impeachment. The articles in this volume 
inculcate in sprightly language many ex- 
alted sentiments, which evince that their 
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authors are not strangers to gospel truths, 
nor ashamed to speak of them in terms of 


due respect and approbation. 
a 


Revirew.— The Comic Offering, or Ladies’ 
Melange of Literary Mirth, for 1833. 
12mo. pp. 358. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
London. 


Ir caricature, grotesque appearance, and 
distorted representations can present a claim 


to patronage, this Comic Offering will not be 
in want either of recommendation or readers. 
It contains a great number of wood-cuts, 
which cannot fail to operate on the risible 
muscles, and to extort a laugh at the whims 
and fancy of the inventor. The prose and 
verse which accompany these wild outrages 
on human nature and human life, are in 
— accordance with the engravings. 

itticism, punning, and strange misappli- 
cation of words, are among its brilliancies. 
It is a book which calculates on finding a 
rich harvest among the votaries of Momus, 
and is admirably adapted to confirm them 
in that character. 

—S 


Review.— The Sacred Musical Offering. 
Edited by Charles Henry Purday. 
Zenas, J. Purday, and Simpkin and 
Marshall. London. 1832. 


A work of the kind now before us, has long 
been wanted, and if its sale equal its merits, 
we predict from the contents, that it will 
have an extensive circulation. 

Among the writers we find the names of 
Mrs. Hemans, Caroline Bowles, Mrs. Opie, 
J. Montgomery, Bernard Barton, Rev. J. 
Young, Rev. J. Cunningham, &c.: and 
among the composers, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Von Weber, Netikomn, Gluck, Spohr, &c. 
From these we could not but expect a treat 
of no ordinary kind, and in this we have 
not been disappointed. 

We do not remember to have met with 
a single portion of the compositions in 
question before. We, therefore, think it 
a valuable addition to our really classical 
chamber music. The delightful pieces 
composed by Neiikomn, and Joshua’s 
Command, from the pen of the Rev. 
J. Young, the music by that master-spirit, 
Von Weber, will impart a high degree of 
credit to this publication, The following 
pieces by other writers, are not without 
their attractions: “ Morning and Evening 
Prayer, for Four Voices,” by the editor. 
“The Harp of David,” by Neilson, a deli- 
cious duet. ‘* When shall we meet again,” 
by Westrop: “O read to me that Sacred 
Book :” a high treat, by the editor; and 
“The Village Church,” an exceedingly 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


beautiful song, by H. Westrop. The work 
is got up in a respectable style, the size of 
the Bijou. It contains twenty composi- 
tions ! with two exquisite embellishments, 
designed by J. M. Joy. 





BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. Daily Prayers and Promises, from 
the Holy Scriptures; and Daily Verses, 
(Religious Tract Society, London,) are two 
very neat little articles, which external de- 
coration and internal excellence unite to 
recommend. The former contains passages 
of Scripture in prose, and the latter, exhi- 
bits similar ones in verse. In both cases 
the supply extends to every day in the 


year, 

2. The Travels of True Godliness, &c., 
by Benjamin Keach, (Society for Promoting 
Religious Knowledge, London,) is a book 
so well known, that to mention its title and 
its author, will render every other encomium 
unnecessary. 

3. Daily Incense; consisting of Scripture 
Prayer and Praise, (Religious Tract So- 
ciety, London) we have already noticed in 
a former edition. Its circulation appears 
to be extensive, but not more so than its 
excellencies deserve. 

4. The Family Temperance Meeting, 
(Gallie, Glasgow,) is a rational and spirited 
dialogue or the nature, objects, and advan- 
tages of temperance societies. A vitiated 
appetite may rebel against the principles 
advocated, but unsophisticated reason must 
decidedly approve of the arguments and 
conclusions which the friends of temperance 
have advanced. The narrative of George 
Leman is instructive, and full of interest. It 
traces the progress of drunkenness from its 
cradle to incurable inveteracy. 

5. Gems for Christian Ministers, (Re- 
ligious Tract Society, London,) is composed 
of short nervous and sententious expres- 
sions, extracted from the writings of cele- 
brated men. The passages selected have 
much the nature of aphorisms, and are 
worthy of a permanent lodgment in every 
minister’s mind and conscience. By pri- 
vate christians they may be perused with 
much advantage. 

6. Illustrations of Political Economy, No. 
IX. Ireland ; a Tale, by Harriet Martineau, 
(Fox, London,) is another of those well- 
written articles, which this lady has sent 
into the world. Ireland presents a soil fer- 
tile in political weeds, the pernicious nature 
and tendency of which, this number ex- 
poses with much clearness and command- 
ing energy. The tale itself may be con- 
sidered as divided into nine sections or 





GLEANINGS. 


chapters, each of which has some strong 
distinguishing features that» alternately 
awaken our pity and our indignation. 

7. The Parent’s Cabinet of Amusement 
and Instruction, No. IL, (Smith, Elder, 
& Co., London,) contains articles that are 
calculated to communicate useful ideas, as 
well as to gratify the youthful mind. 

8. The Reign of Grace, from its Rise to 
its Consummation, by Abraham Booth, 
(Society for Promoting Religious Know- 
ledge, London,) is quite in accordance with 
the harshest notes of the Geneva fiddle. 
The author renounces antinomianism, but 
inculeates doctrines which inevitably lead 
to the detestable vortex. The cloven-foot 
is but badly concealed. 

9. Grammatical Exercises on the Moods, 
Tenses, and Syntax of the Latin Language, 
by George Ferguson, (Simpkin, & Co., 
London,) like most other works of this kind, 
consists of principles already established, 
and variously elucidated. The author, how- 
ever, gives a great number of appropriate 
examples to illustrate what he has ad- 
vanced, and to assist the learner in his 
acquirement of accurate knowledge in the 
Latin tongue. 

10. The Religion of Taste, a Poem, by 
Carlos Wilcox, America, (Hamilton, Lon- 
don,) so far as the imagination is indulged 


in her visionary excursions, the author most 


decidedly condemns. His _ versification 
seldom rises above mediocrity, but the sen- 
timents he inculcates command the respect- 
ful attention of every reader. 

“11. A French, English, and Latin Vo- 
cabulary, by T. A. Gibson, (Simpkia, Lon- 
don,) the pupil will find to be a useful 
book in promoting his studies in this de- 
partment. If the rising generation should 
not be wise, we are certain that it will not 
be through the want of books. 

12. The Bible Spelling Book; Parts 
I. & 11., (Parker, London,) is adapted for 
children in the early stages of learning, and 
to these they may be rendered exceedingly 
useful. 

13. Sadoc and Miriam ; a Jewish Tale, 
(Parker, London,) will be read vith interest 
by most young persons, and, if duly im- 
proved, with a proportionate degree of 
profit. Of prejudice vanquished by truth, 
it furnishes a pleasing picture, while the 
tale itself has many captivating features. 

14. Original Family Sermons, Part I., 
(Parker, London,) will tend to augment 
the enormous mass of pulpit discourses 
with which the country is deluged ; but to 
their general character we conjecture that 
this addition will do very little good or 
harm. 
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GLEANINGS. 


Hydrostatic Bed for Invalids.—Dr. Arnot, in the 
fifth edition of his Elements of Physic, describes a 
hydrostatic hed, which consists of a trough of couve- 
nient length and breadth, a foot deep, and lined with 
metal to make it water-tight. ‘his trough is half 
filled with water, and a sheet of water-proof india- 
rubber cloth, as large as would be a complete lining 
to the trough when empty, is thrown over. The edges 
of this sheet are touched with varnish, to prevent the 
water creeping round by capillary attraction, and 
afterwards secured in a water-tight manner ail round, 
to the upper border or top of the trough, shutting in 
the water as closely as if it had been in bottles, 
Upon this expanded dry sheet, a suitable mattress is 
laid, which constitutesta bed ready to receive its 
pillow and bed-clothes: this is not distinguishable 
from a common bed, but by its most surpassing soft- 
ness or yielding. This has been introduced into 
St. Bartholomew's and St. George’s Hospitals, with 
considerable success ; and the author considers that 
with it the fatal termination called sloughing, now 
so common, of fevers and other diseases, p never 
occur again ; and that it is particularly applicable to 
all patients whose diseases, or injuries, require that 
they should continue in constrained positions. 


How to know a good Book.—That book does not 
deserve to be read, which does not impose upon us 
the duty of frequent pauses, much reflecting, and 
inward debate, or require that we should often go 
back, compare one observation and statement with 
another, and does not call = us to combine and 
knit together the disjecta membra. It is an observa- 
tion which has often been repeated, that, when we 
come to read an excellent author a second-and a third 
time, we find in him, a multitude of things, that we 
did not in the slightest degree perceive in a first read- 
ing. A careful) first reading would have a tendency, 
in a considerable degree, to anticipate the followin 
crop. * * There is a doggrei couplet, which 
have met with in a book on elocution: 

“ Learn to speak slow : all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places.” 
I could wish to recommend a similar process to the 
Guten in the course of his reading. — Godwin's 
som 


Instinctive Ferocity.—A party of gentlemen from 
Bombay, one day visiting the stupendous cavern 
temple of Elephanta, discovered a tiger's whelp in 
one of the obscure recesses of the edifice. Desirous 
of kidnapping the cub, without encounteringjthe fury 
of its dam, they took it up hastily and cautiously, 
and retreated.—Being left entirely at liberty, and ex- 
tremely well fed, the tiger grew rapidly, appeared 
tame, and fondling asa dog, and in every respect 
entirely domesticated. At length, when having 
attained a vast size, and, notwithstanding its apparent 
gentleness, it began to inspire terror, by its tremen- 
dous powers of doing mischief to a piece of raw 
meat, dripping with blood, which fell in its way. It 
is to observed, that up to that moment, it had 
been studiously kept from raw animal food. The 
instant, however, it had dipped its tongue in blood, 
something like madness seemed to have seized the 
animal; a destructive principle, hitherte dormant, 
was awakened; it darted fiercely, and with glarin 
eyes, upon its prey, tore it with fury bP» ne and, 
growling and roaring in the most fearful manner, 
rushed off towards the jungles.— Brown's Anecaotes. 


General Aspect of Palestine.—The hills stand round 
about Jerusalem as they sto: in the days of David 
and Solomon. The dew falls on Hermon ; the cedars 

row on Lebanus ; and Kishoo, that ancient river, 

raws its stream from labor as in the times of old. 
The sea of Galilee still presents the same natural 
accompaniments. The fig-tree springs up by the way- 
side, the sycamore spreads its branches, and the vines 
and olives still climb the sides of the mountains, 
The desolation which covered the cities of the plain 
is not less striking at the present hour than when 
Moses, with an inspired pe: recorded the judgment 
of God ; the swellings of Jordan are not less regular 
in their rise than when the Hebrews first approached 
its banks; and he who goes down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, still incurs the greatest hazard of falling 
among thieves. There is, in fact, in the scenery 
and manuers of Palestine, a perpetuity that accords 
with the everlasting import of its historical records, 
and which enables us to identify with the utmost 
readiness, the local imagery of every great transac- 
tion.— Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. IV. 


Cost of the Polish Campaign.—It_results, from 
official data, that the losses of the Russian army, 
either on the field of battle, or in lazarettos and hos- 
pitals, have amounted to 180,000 men. In this enu- 
meration, the capture of Warsaw alone appears to 
have cost 30,640 lives. 
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584 GLEANINGS.—LITERARY NOTICES. 


Riterarp Notices. 


Just Published. 
Vol. vi. so Momaive of the Life, 
y. Professional, and 


ia the late Sohn Meson Good. M. D. B 

regory, LL.D. Cloth, boards, 6s. ; with 

versus ‘‘Our Village.” By |’. Crofton 

iad cee. uniform with Barney Stehaeey, by the 
same author. 8s. boards 

‘The National Portrait Gallery, Part XLIV., con- 


taining Portraits aud Memoirs of Lord Palmerston; 
Admiral Sir Trowbridge, Bart.; and Jeremy 


am, 
esumorland, Cumberland, Durham, and North- 
umberland Ilustrated, Part 11. containing 8 Views. 


ice 2s, 
Baines’s Histor of Lancashire, Part XXII. 
B ical Sketches of the present Reform Mi- 
nisters ; with a Uistory of the Progress of the Reform 
Bills, and a View of the Political State of the British 
Empire, and of Europe, from the close of the year 
1831, to the present See. By William Jones, M.A. 
1 hi 8vo. rds, 18s. with numerous Plates. 
The Life and Iimes of fagueas Patriot Bing. 
William the Fourth. By John Watkins, L 
Rasbstisied with many Plates. 1 Vol. 8vo. ioe. 


The. Maxima Charta of 1832, comprising the new 
Reform Acts for England, Ireland, aud Scotland. 
Also the Statutes which describe the Boundaries. 
—_ Notes. in an 8vo. Vol., price 


ool 
The Amethyst, or Christian's Annual for 1833. 
Simpkio, London. 
tl ustrations of Political Economy, No. X. Homes 
:a Tale. By Harriet Martineau, 
Letters of the Rev. Griffith Jones ; founder of the 
Welsh circulating schools. F 
Larduer’s Cabinet Cyclopedia; Vol. XXXVI. 
British Military Commanders. Vol. II 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. X., Ilumboldt's 
Travels. 
Selections from the Old ‘Testament; or, the Reli- 
Go", Morality, aud Poetry of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Sarah Austin. 
ortal Life, and the State of the Soul after Death. 
By a Protestant Layman 
The Magnet, Nos. I. 11. 111. 1V. at one penny each. 
The Naren of the British Poets; Milton’s Paradise 


A ‘Catechism of Greek Grammar. By Rev. George 


Milliga: 
Catechiam sf the Natural Ilistory of the Earth. 


hir: 

The pena Society Penny Magazine, No. I. 

A Voice on the Waters ; designed as a gift for Sea- 
men on leaving their native land. 

The Peasant’s Posy ; sggncisting of Miscellaneous 
—, &c. By Robert M. Bar 

ises to Hiley’ 4 "English Grammar. 

ay, cg Hiiey. 


iley's English "Grammar Abridged. By R. Hiley. 
The Landscape Album ; Sixty Views. 
The bird of the Beeches; in Four Cantos. 
Plays and Poems of Shakspeare, 15 volumes: 
170 Illustrations. 
Hints to Young Mothers on the Early Management 
and Education of Infants. 
aa, Ocean Gem, avd other Poems, Py. M. M. 


Dav 
v Family Classical Library, No. XX XV. Euripides, 

Safe and Fasy Steps towards an Efficient Church 
Reform. By a Clergyman. 

Works of the Rev. John Howe, D.D., complete in 
ivol.; with Memoirs of his Life. By Edmund 
Calamy, D. 

a preached by Members of the Society of 
riend 

A Manual for the Afflicted, &c. By Thos. fart- 
well Horne, D.D. 

Nights of the Round Table ; Second Series. 

‘The Harmony of Religious ‘rath and Human 
Reason asserte By J. Howard Elinton, A.) 

The Sacred Offering ; a Poetical Annual for 1833. 
No. I. of the Veterinary Examiner; or, Monthly 
Record of Physiology, Pathology, and Natural His. 
tory. Edited by H. W. Dewhurst, and H. Braddon, 


rs. 

Collections from the Greek Anthology; and from 
the Pastoral, Flegiac, and re! — of Greece. 
By the Rev. Robert Bland, and oth 

Sacred Trust; a Charge delivered rt the Ordination 
of the Rey. T. Atkinson. By A. Ree 

The Life of Frederic the a King of Prussia 
By Lord Dover. 


fo Entomologist’s Useful Compendium; ¢ 
the best means of obtainin — prestiving 
Insects ; with a Calendar of the times of ap- 

arance and usual shensiete of nearly 3000 species. 


Teens mouelle, A. 
istorical Memoirs of the. “itonse of Russell, from 
the Norman Conquest. By J. H. Wiffen. [lustrated 


by Portraits, Views, and honest Bearings. In @ 

e volumes. 

‘The Seasons; Stories for very Young Children : 
Winter. By the Author of “ Conversations on Che 
mistry, &c 

America and ~ Americans. By a Citizen of the 
World. 1 vol. & 

Sharon Turner's Sacred History of the World. 
3d_edition. 

The Yourth Volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Geologial Society of Cornwall ; with a Geolo. 
gical ite of the County. 

An Introduction to the Study of English Botany ; 
with a Glossary of © Terms : illustrated by 37 Plates. 
By. G. Baneks, F. L.S 

The Chameleon; a name expressive of the change 
ful variety of its contents. 

Lectures on Revivals of Religion. By W. Sprague, 
D.D. With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. G. 
Redford, Worcester; and the Rev. J. A. James, 
Birmingham. 

Natnral KR eligion Insufficient, and Revealed Reli 
gee Necessary, to Man's Happiness in a Present and 

uture State. By the Rev. Thomas Halyburton. 
With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. David 
Young, Perth 

Ou the Harmony which exists beewene the Gospel 
and Temperance Societies. By W. Collins. 

The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigono- 
Metrv, 

Tablean Général, Progressif et Raisonné, de la 
Langue Francaise. 

‘the Missionary Annual for 1833. , 

The Aurora Borealis; a Literary Annual, Edited 
by Members of the Society of Friends. 

The Revelation of St. John; newly translated 
from the original Greek: with a plain reading, di- 
Vesting it of its metaphors. 


Preparing for Publication. 


The Natural History of the Oceanic Inhabitants of 
the Arctic Regions ; to which is prefixed a Deserip 
tion of the Method pursned in the Capture of the 
Baleena Mysticetus, or Greenland Whale. By Henry 
William Dewhurst, Esq. 

The Cabinet Annual Register, and Historical, Po- 
a, Biographical, and Miscellaneous Chronicle 
of 1832, 

The Leeds Sunday School Union Hymn Book ; 
containing a Selection of Four Hundred Hymns, 
suitable for Scholars aud Teachers. 

‘he Epigrammatist’s Annual! ; to consist of an ori; 
ginal epigram for every day of next year. 

A History of Protestant Nenconformity in the 
County of York. By the Rev. T. Scales, of Leeds ; 
Author of ‘ Principles of Dissent.” 

The Dramatic Library ; comprising all the Stand 
ard Dramas in the English Language. Vol. 1. will 
be published on the Ist of January, 1833. 


In the Press. 


Vol. I. of the Life of the late Dr. Adam Clarke; 
the First Part left in MS. written by Himself; witt 
a Continuation, to the time of his Decense, (collectec 
from Origwal Papers,) bya Member of his Family. 

The Concluding V olume of Robert Hal!’s Works ; 
containing the Memoir. By Dr. Gregory ; and Ob 
servations on his Character as a Preacher. By the 
Rev. John Foster. 

Raynes and Son's Annual Catalogue of Books, for 
1833; in all Languages, and every department of 
Literature. 

A Handsome Christmes Present; with beantiful 
Frontispiece ; entitled, ‘ Tales of my Father,’ }8mo. 
By Rev. J. ¥ oung, Author of ‘ The Record of Provi- 
dence,’ &c. Ac, 

Memorials of the Professional Life and Times of 
Sir William Penn, Knieht, Admiral and General of 
the Fleet during the Interregnum; in 2 vols. 8vo. 
By Grenville Penn, Esq 

Annual Biography ‘and Obituary ; Vol. XVII. will 
contain Memoirs of Tweuty seven celebrated Indi- 
viduals. 

A collection of the most approved Examples of 
Doors . from Ancient and Modern Buildings in 
Greece and Italy, expressly measured aod deli- 
neated for this Work. By Thomas Levertom Do- 
naldson, Architect. 





Erratwn.—page 480, line 23 from hottom, for need 
read creed, 
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